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AL” 
on OCIATION 


OF AMERICA 


With Humility 


The Peasopy JOURNAL OF EDUCATION announces with humility an 
error appearing in the July issue, a curious error which the editors 
assume to be entirely unique among staid and conservative publica- 
tions. The issue was indicated as Volume 17, Number 7. It should 
have been Volume 18, Number 1. Its pages are mistakenly numbered 
405-468. They should have been 1-64. This issue is correctly stated 
Volume 18, Number 2. Its pages are 65-128. 


This error has caused such poignant uneasiness among all editorially 
concerned (and, we fear, others) that it may be promised with assur- 
ance that it will not happen again. 
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PROFESSIONALIZATION BEGINS EARLY 


If the major premise of a “profession” is an educated membership 
then the claims of teaching, alas, are at present not altogether con- 
vincing. If a profession demands of its members something more than 
a whimsical tenure then the claims of teaching are yet further weak- 
ened. 

It is, we think, fairly obvious that these frailties are the direct reflex 
of the accidental and random routes by which we arrive at the activity 
of teaching. We can’t make up our minds, and so, in the fulness of 
time, fall back upon teaching. We have unrequited flings at other 
things, following which we are issued certificates to teach. We take 
up teaching tentatively, and pending other developments. And, per- 
haps worst of all, we undertake the instruction of the youth because, 
conditions being what they are, it is the easiest employment to find. 

But there are hopeful omens in our professional heavens! The in- 
creasing number of teachers who add cubits to their adequacy by 
continuing their professional preparation on into the graduate fields; 
the serious consideration which lately has been given to professional- 
ized curricula; the accumulating membership in those organizations 
which tend to bring to clearer focus the means and ends of teaching. 
But the fairest omen of all is the great body of young men and women 
who in those colleges, commissioned to the education of teachers, give 
daily consideration to the values of teaching, who early envision teach- 
ing as a career, who attack the problems of teaching with the power of 
their full strength and not after much of it has been drained or thinned 
away, and so give potent service in transforming the confusion of 
teaching into the profession of teaching,—For it is of these youths that 
the profession will be builded. 

The late or casual arrivals will not create within teaching that in- 
ner coherence which is the manifestation of a fine art, of that fine art 

_of teaching which will enable us to read our professional titles clear. 
That happy end will be reached by those who in the entire vigor of 
their young lives deliberately choose to teach and who with purposeful 
hearts and minds, and in youthful eagerness of spirit engage upon the 
great adventure of teaching. Theirs will be the Profession of Teaching. 


(The Editor) 
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INSTITUTES ON PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


The First Annual Institute on Professional Relations was suggested 
by Miss Charl Williams and held at Peabody College in July 1938, spon- 
sored jointly by the National Education Association, the Tennessee 
Education Association, and Peabody College. Participating in this In- 
stitute were the members of the faculty and student body of Peabody 
College; Dr. Reuben Shaw, President and Dr. Charl Ormond Williams, 
Director of Field Service of the National Education Association; state 
secretaries of educational associations, presidents and important pro- 


fessors of other colleges; as well as state, county, and city superin- 
tendents. 


The Second Annual Institute was held June 1939. 

President Reuben Shaw, Dr. Char] O. Williams of the National Edu- 
cation Association and Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, took active parts in the program and 
joined Dr. S. C. Garrison, President of Peabody, and Dr. Charles C. 
Sherrod, President of the American Association of Teachers Colleges in 


a thirty-minute broadcast over WSM on “A Century of Progress To- 
wards the Profession of Teaching.” 


THE INSTITUTE OF PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
(Series of 1940) 


Institutes on Professional Relations, begun in 1938 when George 
Peabody College for Teachers, the Tennessee Education Association, 
and the National Education Association cooperated in a day’s survey 
of the place of the teaching group among the professions, last year 
multiplied to 34 such conferences scattered over 11 states. 

Information regarding the 1940 Institutes on Professional Relations 
is not complete, but present records indicate that this year around 
fifty were held in 20 states. Items are listed in the following order: 
state, institution and place, dates, member of faculty directing Insti- 
tute, National Education Association representative. 


Arizona 


Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe; June 12-13; John O. Grimes, 
Dean of the College and Director of Summer Session; William G. Carr, 
Associate Secretary of the N.E.A. and Secretary of Educational Policies 
Commission. 


Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff; June 14; T. J. Tormey, 
President; Mr. Carr. 
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Arkansas 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia; June 24; S. C. E. 
Powers, Dean of Faculty; Ruth M. Cunningham, Secretary of Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville; June 27; G. R. Turren- 
tine, Dean and Registrar; Miss Cunningham. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway; June 25; C. C. Denney, 
Head, Education Department; Miss Cunningham. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; June 26; H. G. Hotz, Dean, 
College of Education; Miss Cunningham. 

Iowa 


Coe College, Cedar Rapids; April 27; Harold Templeman, President, 


State Classroom Teachers Association; Amy H. Hinrichs, President of 
the N.E.A. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester; June 24; S. W. Grise, Dean; 
none. 


Union College, Barbourville; June 20; C. R. Wimmer, Dean; none. 
Massachusetts 


State Teachers College, Bridgewater; June 14-15; John J. Kelly, 


President; Charl Ormond Williams, Director of Field Service of the 
N.E.A. 


Mississippi 
University of Mississippi, University; June 18-19; F. E. Farquear, 


Dean of School of Education and Director of Summer Session; Lucile 
Ellison, Assistant in Division of Field Service of the N.E.A. 


Montana 


University of Montana, Missoula; July 10-12; W. R. Ames, Acting 
Dean of School of Education; none. 


Nebraska 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln; June 27; Cecil Winfield Scott, Pro- 
fessor of School Administration; Kathryn G. Heath, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Association of Deans of Women, a department of the 
N.E.A. 

Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha; June 12-13; L. O. Taylor, 
Head, Department of Education; Miss Heath. 


New Mexico 


Eastern New Mexico College, Portales; June 17-18; Floyd D. Golden, 
Dean; Miss Cunningham. 
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New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas; June 20-21; H. W. Mar- 
shall, Dean; Miss Cunningham. 


New York 


Cornell University, Ithaca; July 19; J. E. Butterworth, Head, Gradu- 
ate School of Education; Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the 
N.E.A. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse; July 18; Harry S. Ganders, Dean, 
School of Education; Mr. Givens. 


North Carolina 


Duke University, Durham; June 25-26; Holland Holton, Director of 
Summer School, and John W. Carr, Jr., Professor of Education; Hazel 
Davis, Assistant Director, Research Division of the N.E.A. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; June 26-27; Roy W. Mor- 
rison, Associate Professor of Education; Miss Davis. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater; June 17-18; N. Conger, Dean 
of School of Education; Miss Heath. 


Oregon 
Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande; July 31-Aug. 1; 


Roy L. Skeen, Professor; Mr. Carr. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth; July 26-27; Delmer R. 
Dewey, Professor; Mr. Carr. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis; July 23-25; Ellwood M. Smith, Dean, 
and Car] W. Salser, Professor; Mr. Carr. 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland; July 29-30; Arthur 
S. Taylor and Wayne W. Wells; Mr. Carr. 

University of Oregon, Eugene; July 15-18; Dan Clark and J. R. Jew- 
ell, Dean, School of Education; Mr. Carr. 

University of Oregon, Portland; July 19-22; Alfred W. Powers, Di- 


rector of Summer Session, Birdine Merrill, and E. F. Carleton; Mr. 
Carr. ° 


South Carolina 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill; June 17-19; Willis D. Magginis, Head, 
Department of Education; Mildred Wharton, Research Assistant of the 
N.E.A. 


Tennessee 


Austin Peay Normal School, Clarksville; July 12; P. P. Claxton, 
President; Ivan A. Booker, Assistant Director, Research Division of 
the N.E.A. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; June 25-26; Doak S. 
Campbell, Dean of Graduate School and Senior College; Miss Williams. 


State Teachers College, Murfreesboro; July 10-11; N. C. Beasley, 
Dean-Registrar; Mr. Booker. 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville; July 8-12; John A. Thackston, 
Dean, College of Education, and Director of Summer Quarter; Mr. 
Booker. 


Texas 


University of Texas, Austin; June 21; Frederick Eby, Professor of 
History and Philosophy of Education; T. D. Martin, Director of Divi- 
sion of Membership. 


Utah 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City; June 24-25; Milton Bennion, 
Dean of School of Education, and Leroy E. Cowles, Dean of Lower Di- 
vision; N. P. Neilson, Secretary of American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, a department of the N.E.A. 


Vermont 


University of Vermont, Burlington; July 16-17; Bennett C. Douglass, 
Director of Summer Session; Miss Williams. 


Washington 


University of Washington, Seattle; August 6; Edgar Draper; Mr. 
Carr. 


Western Washington College, Bellingham; August 5; W. C. Ensign; 
Mr. Carr. 


West Virginia 
Bluefield State Teachers College, Bluefield (Negro); July 23; H. L. 


Dickason, President; Joy Elmer Morgan, Director of Division of Publi- 


cations and Editor of The Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


Concord State Teachers College, Athens; July 22; J. F. Marsh, Presi- 
dent; Mr. Morgan. 

Glenville State Teachers College, Glenville; May 1 and July 11 
(two); H. L. White, Dean; none. 

Marshall College, Huntington; July 9; Virginia Foulk, Associate 
Professor of Education; Belmont Farley, Director of Public Relations 
of the N.E.A. and Assistant Secretary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 


Morris Harvey College, Charleston; July 8; Leonard Riggleman, 
President; none. 
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New River State College, Montgomery; July 12; Edward S. Maclin, 
President; none. 

Shepherd State Teachers College, Shepherdstown; June 26; A. D. 
Kenamond, Director of Summer Session, and I. O. Ash, Professor; Mrs. 
Ellison. 


West Virginia University, Morgantown; July 18; A. J. Dadisman, 
Director of Summer Session; Mr. Morgan. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon; July 17; Roy McCus- 
key, President; Mr. Morgan. 

West Liberty State Teachers College, West Liberty; May 9 and July 
10 (two); Paul N. Elbin, President; Mr. Farley. 
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Dean D. S. Campbell, Chairman; Mr. S. L. Smith, Mr. Otis McBride, 


THIRD ANNUAL INSTITUTE 
ON 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 
June 25-26, 1940 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Mr. A. D. Holt, Mr. Joseph Roemer, Miss Susan Riley, Miss Maycie 
Southall, Miss Charl Ormond Williams, Miss Sylvia Rogers, Miss Edna 
Hale, Miss Imogene Bentley, Mrs. Helen Solomon, Mr. Pat Priest, 


Mr. Joseph Doggett, Mr. Robert Easom, Mr. James Borders. 


MAKING THE PROFESSION MORE PROFESSIONAL 


General Theme 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 7:30 P.M. 


Chairman: Joseph Doggett, Instructor in English, Peabody College 
Introduction: S.C. Garrison, President, Peabody College 


Address: C. A. Ives, Dean of the Graduate School of Education, 


Louisiana State University 


Discussion Leader: Doak S. Campbell, Dean of Graduate School and 


Panel Discussion: 


Senior College, Peabody College 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A. M. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF VARIOUS AGENCIES FOR MAKING THE 
PROFESSION MorE PROFESSIONAL 


1. Governmental Agencies 


Chairman, Mae Kelly, Director of Curriculum, Bedford County 
Schools, Virginia 


Discussion Leader: Norman Frost, Professor of Rural Educa- 
tion, Peabody College 


. Teacher-Educating Institutions 


Chairman: Walter Schaff, Superintendent, Catawba County, 
North Carolina 


Discussion Leader: A. L. Crabb, Professor of Education, 
Peabody College 
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. The Individual Teacher 


Chairman: Donald Michelson, Instructor in Political Science, 
Peabody College 


Discussion Leader: Maycie Southall, Professor of Elementary 
Education, Peabody College 


. Non-Governmental Agencies 


Chairman: C. P. Priest, Critic Teacher, State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Florida 


Discussion Leader: A. D. Holt, Executive Secretary, Tennessee 
Education Association 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P. M. 
TYPES OF DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST TEACHERS 
Chairman: George D. Strayer, Jr., Professor of Education, Peabody 
College 
. Rural-Urban Discrimination 


Discussion Leader: H.C. Brearley, Professor of Educational 
Sociology, Peabody College 


. Political Discrimination 


Discussion Leader: Dennis H. Cooke, Professor of School 
Administration, Peabody College 


3. Sex and Marital Discrimination 


Discussion Leader: Susan B. Riley, Associate Professor of 
English, Peabody College 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 7:00 P. M. 


Chairman: Joseph Roemer, Dean of the Junior College and 
Professor of Education, Peabody College 


SUMMARIES OF SESSIONS OF INSTITUTE 


i 


EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION 


C. A. IVES 
Dean, College of Education, Louisiana State University 


It would not generally seem promising for a speaker to begin his 
discourse with a platitude, but that is what I propose to do. Platitudes 
are such because they are so obvious and are given general approval, 
as, “honesty is the best policy,” “virtue is its own reward,” etc. How- 
ever, humanity has not recovered all the gold from these rich veins. 
As Mark Twain said about the weather, everybody talks about it but 
nobody does anything about it. 

Education is the most inclusive, the most fundamental, the most es- 
sential, and the most creative of the factors that enter into the develop- 
ment of any people. That sounds like a mere string of superlatives and 
too great a generalization, but careful analysis and a proper breadth 
of consideration should satisfy a competent mind that it does not claim 
too much. Of course, it must be understood that the education we 
have in mind is much broader than the formal education of the school- 
room under the immediate direction of the teacher. There are many 
collateral factors shaping the lives of children and youth that do not 
lie within the strict province of the teacher, but they deserve the atten- 
tion of educators because they are so dynamic and because educators 
should conceive of themselves as social engineers. You may say that 
teachers do not have that outlook and do not consider themselves com- 
petent to render that kind of service. You may be right, but if so, you 
present an indictment against our claim to be a profession. 

What are some of these factors? The nature of our public laws and 
the manner of their enforcement, community sanitation, safety meas- 
ures, playgrounds and recreation centers, school medical and physical 
examinations, the suppression of dives and gambling, public libraries, 
radio and pictures, and a host of other things. Such matters should 
claim the attention of educators who should use proper means indi- 
vidually and collectively to secure desirable action and results. 


Because of the present actual and the potential value of the educa- 
tionist, it is well that you have a program to consider the conditions 
and problems of education as a profession. While the elevation of any 
profession serves a social purpose, this is particularly true of education. 
The elevation, stability, and recognition of that profession bring direct 
returns in the elevation and stability of the social order. We cannot 
be thought narrowly selfish, as working for self-aggrandizement in 


proposing policies and conditions to enhance the professicnal status of 
educationists. 
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The child and society is to be served first, yes, but the quality of that 
service is set by the quality of our profession. 

Let us raise three questions; What is a profession? Is teaching a 
profession? Can teaching become a profession? 

In considering the status of teaching as a profession, we should first 
have criteria by which to decide what a profession is. Broadly we may 
classify all workers as unskilled, skilled, and professional. 

A profession involves skill, of course, but much more. A lawyer ex- 
hibits skill in handling juries and evidence; a doctor acquires skill in 
surgery or in his bed-side manner. However, lawyers, doctors, and all 
other professional workers have highly definite intellectual material to 
master, which involves facts, laws, principles, philosophies, etc. 


The so-called learned professions of law, medicine, and ministry, had 
that characterization best owed upon them at a time when they 
monopolized the stage, when the higher occupational callings were 
few. That was a sort of closed corporation in the field of the profes- 
sions. Today there are hundreds of occupations requiring the mastery 
of definite and important intellectual material. Where profound study 
and unusual ability are necessary conditions, only those who have 
satisfied rather rigid examinations are duly licensed or accredited in 
the calling or profession. There is not now and doubtless there never 
has been any question in relation to the learned college faculties. 
These clearly satisfy the criteria of a profession. 


Now, what criteria may be used to determine a profession? I suggest 
the following: 


1. It offers a life work or career. 


2. It has a considerable body of intellectual material to be mastered. 


3. Competence is determined and a license or certificate is issued 


upon the basis of institutional credit and/or a qualifying exami- 
nation. 


4. Its practice involves contacts with persons rather than with things 
primarily. 

5. Its practice is generally carried on in the observance of fairly 
definite ethical standards. 

6. A spirit of service or altruism is rather noticeable. 


For education the most difficult hurdles here are with respect to the 
first and second—a life career and scholarly attainments. Let us leave 
these two questions for a while and consider the other criteria, which 
will claim here only brief discussion. 

It will be generally conceded, I believe, that in our day teachers 
meet the other four criteria fairly well. Competence is determined by 
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institutional credits and/or an examination and an appropriate certifi- 
cate or license is issued. 


Criterion four states that the practice of a profession involves con- 
tact and dealings with persons rather than with things. Teaching along 
with medicine and the ministry and some others satisfies this criterion 
in an eminent degree. The teaching operation deals directly and pre- 
dominantly with children and youth, and incidentally with parents, 
officials, and the public. The relationships with children in intimacy 
parallel the relation of parent and child. It is in a high sense a social 
function, with social ends, and performed in a social atmosphere. 


Teaching involves the contact of one person with another, the contact 
of a mature mind with an immature mind. This is the significance of 
the high rank of personality in the teacher equipment. This is why 
scholarship, fine as it is, is only one of the factors of a good teacher. 


The fifth criterion in our list is that the practice of the profession is 
carried on in the observance of fairly definite ethical standards. It will 
be conceded, I am sure, that few occupations surpass teaching in the 
development and application of ethical standards. It has been said that 
if there were no God man would invent one, as his spiritual nature 
involves the necessity of worship. By the same token the confidence, 
trust, and even affection children manifest toward teachers, and the 
principle of “in loco parentis” and “noblesse oblige” would arouse in 
any normal person standards of high ethical conduct. 


Another outcome of this warm and almost tender relation coupled 
with a recognition of the worth of education to the individual and 
society cannot fail to develop in sensitive natures a sense of dedication 
and service to humanity. 


The whole effort of the teacher is to help others, to aid children and 
youth to master difficulties of subject matter and procedures and diffi- 
culties in personal relations. Solicitude and giving are in constant 
evidence, so that it is safe to say that few professions provide the op- 


portunity or arouse more strongly the sense of service as is true of 
teaching. 


Now let us consider the two most difficult criteria education as a 
profession must face—scholarship and a career. 


The second criterion of a profession is that it has a considerable body 
of intellectual material to be mastered. Teachers meet this criterion 
in all of our cities and in fair degree in all of our states, due to the 
raising of standards of teacher-education. Louisiana may be taken as 
an example. During my lifetime, requirements for the teacher’s cer- 
tificate have been regularly stiffened from a perfunctory oral exami- 
nation to state examinations, and then to institutional credits only. In 
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that state since 1922 the bachelor’s degree has been required of high 
school teachers and in September 1940, the bachelor’s degree will be 
required of all new teachers of any rank or service. 

It is only in comparatively recent times that these higher standards 
have been applied. Education in America, certainly for the common 
schools, had a local and often a lowly origin, administered by local 
people, under local authority, subject to ignorance, prejudice, and nar- 
row views. This almost validated the contemptuous statement of 
Bernard Shaw,—“Those that can, do, and those that cannot, teach.” 

The following is a quotation from a history of education in Livings- 
ton County, Illinois, as given in the May issue of The Phi Delta Kappan: 

“A young man (in Livingston county) ... wishing a school, went over to 
Lexington, where the dignitary lived who had the position at his disposal, for 
the purpose of procuring the required authority. Not being as well up in his 
examination as the law required, the certificate was at first refused, but after 
much importunity from the young man it was at length written ‘signed, sealed, 
and delivered’ to him under cover. Armed with this document, he returned to 
Indian Grove and presented it to the School Director or Trustee, who on break- 
ing the seal and taking out the certificate found that it read as follows: ‘This 
is to certify that Mr. ——————— is qualified to teach a common school in Indian 
Grove Township and no where else and a ——————— common one at that.’” 

The historical evolution of the teaching function in America entails 
a heavy weight of depreciation upon our claim to rank as a profession. 
It clouds our claim and can be escaped only gradually. That history is 
a handicap, but one that can be overcome. Other professions have in 
America had similar conditions. 

The protestant ministry of America hasn’t always been learned. 
Lawyers have been admitted to the bar without serious general educa- 
tion or professional training. The same thing has been true of medi- 
cine. In my state to my own personal knowledge, a man with no more 
than a fourth grade education began the practice of medicine after 
about six months reading in Anatomy and Materia Medica. That has 
all been remedied. During the last four decades only well-trained per- 
sons have been licensed in medicine. The remarkable thing about the 
matter is the high degree of public and professional esteem and recog- 
nition medicine has attained in that time. The earlier phase of low or 
non-preparation is now overlooked. This is due, perhaps, to the strict 
use of higher standards, and indicates that teaching can attain a com- 
parable status by similar means. 

We now come to the consideration of a very vital criterion of a 
profession, that of life work or career. Here teaching has to face some 
difficult facts. We speak of a vocation and an avocation, distinguishing 
between what is one’s major concern and a side interest or enthusiasm. 
The same person may engage in both, but a vocation is basic to a pro- 
fession. 
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College teachers are permanent and easily meet the requirements of 
a vocation. Our problem arises with respect to teachers below college 
rank. As we all know, men and women teachers stand in different 
categories in regard to permanence or persistence in the calling. Your 
observation and mine will bear out the fact that when men get settled 
in an occupation entailing skill and considerable intelligence they 
rarely change. This is the more true where there has been conscious 
professional preparation for that line of endeavor. Men teachers gen- 
erally meet the criterion of permanence or career. 

The status of teaching as a profession would be enhanced, therefore, 
from the standpoint of the career criterion, if there were more men 
teachers. Incidentally more men would serve the cause of education. 
Men have more opportunities for contacts with those persons develop- 
ing and controling public policies, state and local, and can thus lend 
their influence to the shaping of policies of educational finance and 
control. 

There is, of course, a significant psychological reason for a better 
balance of men and women in our schools. The schools should be so 
staffed as to do their full share in developing womanly women and 
manly men, respectively the glory of each. 

Women teachers are not immune to matrimony. God bless them for 
that. If they had a desire for that blissful state and had no ticket to 
get in, what mischief would their unrequited souls wreak on the kids! 

Since the proportion of women is high in our American schools, and 
since marriage ordinarily terminates their teaching, there is a shorten- 
ing of the average period of service, due to a factor not inherent in 
teaching as such, but to an external factor. 

In view of the fact that these persons meet the same requirements 
as to education as those who remain, and considering the specific 
ground for their not continuing as teachers, society should not preju- 
dice the professional status of teachers because of these withdrawals. 

Justice and public service would be furthered if our school boards 
would dismiss the unwarranted prejudice against married women as 
teachers. It will be generally conceded that married men as a group 
are more desirable as teachers. Does it not appear that the same logic 
would apply with reference to married women? When this saner 
ground is taken the average length of service will be measurably in- 
creased, and this will strengthen the position of teaching in relation to 
the career criterion. 

I have the following data from the secretary of the Teachers Retire- 


ment System of Louisiana throwing some light on persistence in 
teaching. 


1. We have 15,000 teachers, white and colored in Louisiana. Of 
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these, 1500 are new teachers each year. 


This gives an average 
experience of 10 years. 


2. Of the above 1500 new teachers, 600 or 40% will withdraw before 
age 60 through marriage or to engage in other work. 
150 or 10% will be removed by death. 
217 or 14.5% will be permanently incapacitated. 
527 or 35.1% will continue to 60 years. 


The significant figure here is the number that withdraw. 40% with- 
draw before age 60. Since the most of these are women, and women 
teachers represent approximately 80% of our teaching staff, it would 
indicate that approximately 50% of women teachers leave the profes- 
sion voluntarily. Again, since the chief cause of withdrawal is matri- 
mony and this occurs in the earlier years of teaching, the 50% of 
women teachers who do not marry should be classed as career teachers. 

I have some interesting and significant data on early withdrawals of 


women teachers. The data are for those in the Louisiana Retirement 
System as of June 30. 


Women teachers with one year’s experience. 1095 Index Number 100 
Women teachers with two years’ experience. . 1294 Index Number 118 
Women teachers with three years’ experience 940 Index Number 94 
Women teachers with four years’ experience. 502 Index Number 46 
Women teachers with five years’ experience... 478 Index Number 44 


The average number for the next ten years is above 400, and after 
that a gradual reduction, indicating a normal state of affairs. 

We may now offer a few observations on what conditions or factors 
would promote the recognition of teaching as a profession. 

1. The most important single thing would be to do what doctors 
have done, and that is to set the standards of entrance high. Ripe 
scholarship, professional education, and the evidence of mental power 
will bring corresponding recognition. We have muddled along in this 
business of education in America. Neither the public nor the teachers 
have shown it proper respect and consequence. We have allowed the 
vicious circle of low standards, poor pay, and insecure tenure, and we 
and society are paying the price. One of the most amazing things in 
this connection is the common hostility of teachers to a raising of 
standards. I know an instance where a high state educational author- 
ity was dismissed from service because of the indignation of a certain 
proportion of the teachers over his proposal to raise standards and that 
only in a modest degree. Teachers should welcome such efforts. They 
improve our staffs, improve the schools, and eventuate into better pay 
and a fairer recognition of the dignity and social worth of education. 
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This is perhaps the place to give some emphasis to that part of the 
teacher’s preparation which is called professional education. There 
are still some people who ask for high scholarship only, depreciating 
the place of professional education. 


The teacher must know his subject, but he must know more. He 
must have a philosophy of what his function is for the individual and 
society, and he must have developed the insights and attitudes that 
enable him to understand the child mind and the child world. 


Some of the outcomes we have in mind will be better understood if 
in the following quotation from James Truslow Adams, “In the Art of 
Life,” you will substitute teacher for artist, sculptor, poet, etc., 


“The primary concern of every artist of every sort must be a vision of that 
to which he would attain, of that which he would make. The sculptor sees the 
statue before he begins to mold the clay; the painter sees the picture before he 
adds touch to touch of color upon the canvas; the poet knows what he would 
say before he begins to weave the magic of his words; and the composer has 
heard his symphony before he struggles with the writing of his notes. 


“Obviously if there is a parallel art of living, the artist in life must have 
some conception of his finished product, of what sort of life he is trying to 
make.” 


2. Another thing would be the enactment of tenure law. The 
teacher’s position should be preserved from the petty complaints of 
indulgent and prejudiced parents, and beyond the power of local po- 
liticos. These things disgust teachers and lower the public appraisal 
of teachers. No other group of serious, refined, and capable workers 
is subjected to such indignities. 


3. A third thing is to secure the enactment of a teacher retirement 
system on a contractual and actuarial basis. We have such a system 
in Louisiana. We have taken three important steps that will in time 
definitely enhance the status of teaching toward recognition as a pro- 
fession. Louisiana has made the bachelor’s degree and professional 
preparation a minimum requirement for the teacher’s license. It has 
enacted a teacher tenure law that makes the teacher’s appointment 
permanent after three years’ service. It has enacted a sound retire- 
ment system on a contractual and actuarial basis. 


There remains one other thing to round out the factors needed to 
insure high quality of personnel and the social recognition appropriate 
to a profession. That is to compensate our educators in a manner 
commensurate with the worth of the selected human material we 
demand, commensurate with the preparation we require, and com- 
mensurate with the social service they render and at the same time 
enhance their service by enabling them to live at a standard that pro- 
motes dignity and social recognition. 


SELECTION OF CANDIDATES FOR TEACHER 
PREPARATION 


(A Technique in the Development of the Profession of Teaching) 
EDGAR C. HIGBIE 
President, Wilson Teachers College 
Washington, D. C. 


Central to the whole problem of preparing an adequate teaching 
personnel in our American Democracy is the selection of trainees for 
teaching positions. Since nature and nurture both unite in the making 
of a teacher, just anybody should not be allowed to enter the profes- 
sion. Since, also, the cost of preparation of teachers mounts rapidly 
as specialization advances, those who are not naturally fitted for the 
work should not be permitted to dilute the whole program and absorb 
valuable funds needed for a very specific purpose. Moreover the 
properly selected student, fitted by native intelligence as well as 
training and teaching aptitude, may be given a very different type of 
work from that usually organized for “all comers.” The professional 
period (junior, senior and graduate years) may well be freed of many 
of the procedures, now required for those who have to struggle along 
doing mediocre work. 


This article is an attempt to describe how one institution is trying to 
meet this problem. Although there is a definite philosophy behind the 
procedure adopted, it, like Topsy, has just grown under the necessities 
of the situation. 


During the years 1933-1935, a grade point system was introduced. 
This so weighted credits earned that a student carrying fifteen hours 
of “A” level work was given 45 grade points. “B,” “C,” and “D” level 
students received relatively lower totals. A student receiving less than 
10 grade points was placed on probation, and, if, with the succeeding 
semester, the probation was not removed, he was in line for cancella- 
tion of registration. 


In the spring of 1935, the College Council, noting that the senior 
class, under this system, would have an unduly large number of pro- 
bationers, decided not to enforce the ruling to the letter. 


The city system, for which these graduates were intended, maintains 
an examining board which is directed to establish lists of eligibles in 
the various fields of teaching. The examinations for placement in 
these lists are four-fold. Each candidate must submit satisfactory 
credentials, after which he must pass a rigid physical examination, an 
extensive academic and professional written content examination, and 
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a searching oral examination before a regularly established committee. 
This procedure is necessitated because of the tenure and retirement 
privileges which are in force in this system. 

When the members of this 1935 class presented themselves for this 
test, they faced a serious situation as the following table clearly shows: 


Exam. Exam. 
Gr. Brd. Gr. Brd. 
Pts. Results Pts. Results 


(highest) 


ya 


HIGHEST QUARTILE THIRD QUARTILE 


Exam. Exam. 
Gr. Brd. Gr. Brd. 
Pts. Results Pts. Results 


SECOND QUARTILE 


FOURTH QUARTILE 


Two significant comments may be made: first, except for a few 
scattering failures, all who gained twenty or more grade points, passed 
the qualifying examinations—nearly all others failed; second, the 
failures fell chiefly within fields in which the College had never been 


Code 

44 
44 
3 40 
4 36 : 
5 36 
6 36 
34 
8 33 
9 33 
10 32 
11 32 
12 31 
13 31 
14 31 
Code q 
15 30 : 
16 29 
17 28 
18 28 
19 28 
20 28 
21 28 
22 27 
23 27 
24 27 
25 27 
26 26 
27 26 
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able to supply a sufficient number of candidates—namely, kindergar- 
ten-primary and intermediate fields. 

In order to obtain easily understood data to make the reasons for 
the failures clear, faculty members were asked to give characterizing 
adjectives for all members of the class. When these adjectives were 
organized, according to the grade-point record and quartile accomplish- 
ment, certain significant facts appeared. These facts will be evident 
from a careful perusal of the following table. 


SATISFACTORY CHARACTERISTICS 


Intelligent, Bright, Keen, Discriminating ; 
et al 36 31 15 9 
II. Scholarly, Studious et al. 14 16 12 3 
III. Good, Fine, Superior, Excellent Qualities, 
Attitudes, Spirit, Personality, Character 64 42 24 18 
IV. Dependable, Reliable, Steady, Respon- 
sible, Hard Worker, Industrious et al. 36 35 36 32 


V. Poised, Quiet, Dignified et al. 14 22 14 6 
VI. Capable, Self-Reliant et al. 19 15 13 2 
VII. Initiative et al. 11 2 3 0 
VIII. Leadership 12 3 3 0 
IX. Cooperative, Willing, Loyal et al. 5 9 11 9 
X. Enthusiastic, Alert, Dynamic, Interested 
et al. 30 24 18 3 
XI. Pleasant, Kind, Tactful, Attractive, et al. 28 17 29 26 
XII. Sincere, Conscientious, Earnest et al. 24 18 24 20 
XIII. Charming, Polished, Vivacious, Social 
et al. ae 14 7 1 5 


Growing et al. 


UNSATISFACTORY CHARACTERISTICS 


Q-1 Q-2 Q-3 Q-4 


XV. Average ll 14 45 50 
XVI. Weak 0 17 21 56 
XVII. Timid, Shy eer 2 9 11 14 

XVIII. Nervous, Uninteresting age 2 10 16 9 
XIX. Shirking, Lazy 7 3 2 9 

XX. Over-confident, Immature 19 15 13 8 

XXI. Crude, Unreliable ; 5 ll 7 10 


Totals: 396. 46 79 79 156 


This table speaks for itself and needs no extended description. The 
following paragraphs summarize, in general, the situation. 


Q-1 Q-2 Q-3 Q-4 
Xl). 4 6 9 6 

ti Totals: 909. 311 247 212 139 
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The Q-1 students are keen, scholarly, superior, have fine attitudes 
and character, are responsible and capable, possess initiative and 
leadership, are dynamic and interested, kind and attractive. They 
tend to be over-confident. 

The Q-4 students present a very different picture. They are depend- 
able, steady, pleasant, attractive, conscientious, but they are not strong. 
The word “average” appears frequently for them. Some are shy, ner- 
vous and uninteresting, a few only are lazy and unreliable. As a 
matter of fact unreliable students have withdrawn (?) long before— 
have failed entirely to reach graduation time. 


Clearly, the Q-1 student tends to be one who does his work quickly 
and well, is a leader in college, has initiative and high intelligence, 
passes examinations, deports himself creditably before examining 
boards. He in general represents the type that should be recruited to 
carry forward the increasingly complex work of modern education. 

Further careful studies of this and later classes have resulted in the 
following general procedure for the selection of students for continu- 
ance through the graduation. 


1. Since the Board of Education limits the number of freshmen that 
may be received to 150 students and designates they shall be chosen 
from the highest standing students in their respective graduating 
classes and must also pass a satisfactory physical examination, a rela- 
tively high academic level intake is assured. It is clear, however, from 


the tables given above that further selective processes for freshmen 
are necessary. . 


2. During the freshman year, careful studies of all freshmen stu- 
dents are made, involving the grade point record as described above, 
four standard English tests, further physical examination, speech 
records, and Yes/No faculty judgments. At the end of the freshman 
year extreme cases are advised not to re-register, some are actually 
dropped, others are advised to take five years for their work. Last 
year’s Executive Council made a ruling that no one could enter the 
introductory course in the education sequence unless he had main- 
tained a twenty grade-point record at the end of the first semester, 
which still further insures high quality students for specialization in 
any educational field. 


3. During the sophomore year, selection studies are continued with 
emphasis on grade point record, physical and speech conditions, faculty 
Yes/No judgments, and standing in several of the National College 
Sophomore Tests. Three fundamental educational courses also reveal 
much as to the advisability of a student going on into educational work. 
These are Introduction to Teaching, Study of Fields of Teaching, and 
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General Psychology. I.Q. records, of course, receive much attention, 
but they are not relied upon for final determination. 


4. Before any student may become a full-fledged junior, and begin 
his specialization, the following questionnaire must be answered af- 
firmatively, the student himself being responsible for gathering the 
data. 

APPLICATION FOR PROFESSIONAL ACCEPTANCE 


Student’s Name____ _- 
(Printed or typed as desired on diploma) 

(Note: Each student must be definitely accepted by the Executive Council 
before receiving Junior Classification in the college. The responsibility for 
gathering the necessary information and presenting it to the Council rests en- 
tirely with the student. Each of the following items must be answered and 
certified by the proper persons from the departments involved.) 


FOLLOWING CERTIFIED BY THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 
Are there any admission deficiencies? 
Are complete entrance records on file? 
Are there any failures standing against the 


Is the honor point record consistent and sufficiently satisfactory to give a 
reasonable assurance that the student will be able to graduate and meet 
the requirements of the qualifying examination? 


Pr 


FOLLOWING CERTIFIED BY PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPT. 


5. Have all remediable physical defects been corrected? as 


FOLLOWING CERTIFIED BY ENGLISH DIVISION 


6. Have all speech requirements been met to date? 


FOLLOWING CERTIFIED BY CHAIRMEN OF DIVISIONS 
FOR MAJOR AND MINOR SPECIALIZATION 


7. Do you accept this student for major specialization in your field? 
Major: (yesorno ), Signed 


Minor: ( yesorno ), Signed , Date 


EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL ACTION 


Finally, the work of the student during his junior and senior years 
must still further prove his college level ability and his fitness for 
teaching as revealed in his professional courses and especially in his 
actual classroom teaching experiences. 
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It was suggested earlier in this discussion that the kind of work 
needed in the professional years might, if properly organized and con- 
ducted, exclude many who tend to “hang on” after it is clear that they 
should change to some other field. The fact of it is that Q-1 students 
are capable of self-direction in a way impossible with Q-4 students. 
This very ability of the more gifted group makes it possible to develop 
a fine type of educational intelligence as opposed to mere artisanship. 
The pressure of so much lower level effort in the classes with this 
upper group is a very serious handicap to the growth of the finer 
abilities in question. 

The increased supply of teachers in the face of lowering demands 
makes the selective procedures here advocated possible as well as advis- 
able. It is probable that the money now devoted to carrying the lower 
level groups might far better be spent in provision of facilities that will 
free the ones that should be retained for much higher accomplishment 
and thereby greatly improve the quality of the service in general. 
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PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


RESPONSIBILITY OF VARIOUS AGENCIES FOR MAKING 
THE PROFESSION MORE PROFESSIONAL 


1. GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Chairman, MISS MAE KELLY, of Virginia 


Discussion leader, Mr. Norman Frost, of the Peabody staff. Contributions to 
the discussion were made by many members of this group, particularly by 
Mr. C. A. Ives, of Louisiana State University; Mrs. C. P. Poole, of North Carolina, 
Mr. Solon Sudduth, of Arkansas and Miss Susan Riley, of the Peabody staff. 


As a guide for this discussion it is assumed that there are certain 
elements, or factors, that make for professionalism in teaching. There 
is no assumption that the factors mentioned constitute all that is in- 
volved in professionalization of teaching. It is assumed that teaching, 
as a profession, involves in ever-increasing amounts and with high 
quality these elements: 


I. An open and public avowal of faith and purpose. 
Faith in the educability of children. 
The purpose of educating (instructing, guiding, or advising 
others or of serving them in some art) for the mutual benefit of 
individuals and of general social well-being. 


II. The possession and continued acquirement of special knowledge 
to be used for the avowed purpose. 
Knowledge about children and their growth. 
Knowledge about social well-being, both actual and potential, in 
the locality, the state, the nation, and the world. 


III. Increasing expertness in instructing, guiding, advising and 
serving. 


IV. The continued development of ethical standards (ideals) recog- 
nizing responsibility to the public, to patrons, to children, and 
to other members of the profession. 


Governmental agencies can further the development of each of these 
elements of professional teaching by procedures which tend to accom- 
plish the following things: 


I. Selection of teachers who possess the characteristic elements of 
the teaching profession. 


II. Suitable pay, tenure, and promotion for professional teachers. 
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III. Legal and official authority for and protection of teachers in the 


discharge of their professional responsibilities. 


IV. Provision of leadership and opportunities for growth of teachers 
in the clarification of purposes, the acquiring of special knowl- 


edge, the perfection of expertness, and the development of pro- 
fessional ideals. 


For each of these procedures many governmental agencies share re- 
sponsibility. Much of the advance in professionalization of teaching 
has been due to the action of such agencies, and much further growth 
of the profession as a profession is dependent on the future recognition 
and proper discharge of these functions by the various governmental 
agencies of legislative, judicial and administrative action. 


Each of the proposed lines of procedure is considered specifically. 


I. The selection of teachers who possess the characteristic elements 
of the teaching profession. 


Federal agencies have done much to further such selection. 
Illustrations mentioned include the procedures in selection of 
teachers for schools for Indians and in other Federal schools, 
such as those in military reservations, in park areas, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in connection with special agencies such as the 
T.V.A. and resettlement projects; the leadership of the United 
States Office of Education; and the professional standards re- 


quired for teachers of vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. 


Federal agencies can do more than they are now doing to 
further the selection of professional teachers. The C.C.C. pro- 
gram has included some professional educators, but the entire 
program, though educational in character, has been formulated 
without professional guidance, and trains youth to live in bar- 
racks rather than homes. Relief agencies have employed teach- 
ers, so-called in many instances, on the basis of their need for 
relief rather than on the basis of professional fitness. Require- 
ments for teachers of vocational subjects have been limited to 
technical vocational preparation to the exclusion, in many in- 
stances, of breadth required for truly professional teachers; e. g., 
the teachers of vocational agriculture have been held for so 
much agriculture (in some cases more than half of their college 
work) that little other professional training was possible. 


Much as Federal agencies have done, they have a responsi- 
bility for further progress in the development of policies for the 
selection of professional teachers. 
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State governments have made remarkable advances in the 
selection of professionally-minded teachers. State laws have 
required certification, and state departments of certification exist 
in most of the states. Professional requirements have been 
raised. In many states certificates are required even of teachers 
in private schools. Teacher training agencies have been estab- 
lished. The personnel in state schools is increasingly professional. 


As in the case of Federal agencies, state agencies can do more, 
and must do more, if the profession is to become as professional 
as it should. Attention needs to be paid to such factors as pro- 
bationary experience, personality factors, and continued growth 
in service as well as to preliminary preparation for teaching. In 
many states conditions exist which call for the rescinding of 
certificates, an action seldom taken. It is known that some 
teachers buy their positions. Permits to teach are granted some- 
times on bases other than professional fitness. Teachers who 
have “jumped” contracts, failed to pay their debts, and shown 
in other ways a lack of professional ideals are allowed to con- 
tinue to hold certificates and to teach. 


Such short-comings need correction, and positive policies for 
selection of professional teachers need to be developed by state 
agencies. The recent movement to require oaths from prospec- 
tive teachers erred chiefly in the type of oath suggested. Such 
a statement of professional ideals as is required for the ordina- 
tion of a minister might serve a useful purpose. Laws regulating 
the procedure of local boards of education and provisions to 
check up on their actions in employing teachers are needed. 


Local agencies, particularly local boards of education and 
local superintendents, have much to do with the selection of a 
professional type of teachers. In many instances, probably in 
most instances, these local agencies go far beyond legal require- 
ments and do their best to maintain high standards of profes- 
sionalism. In some instances they do not. Nepotism is all too 
common. Requirements of religious faith, ability to render 
such services as playing the organ in church, willingness to coach 
the children of board members, agreement to board at certain 
places, sometimes contributions to “campaign expenses,” and 
other matters entirely extraneous to professional teaching are 
often allowed to become dominant factors in the selection of 
teachers. Superintendents are timid about demanding their 
right to recommend teachers, and sometimes make their own 
positions more secure by making recommendations on bases 
other than professional ones. 
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Other local governmental agencies attempt to exercise political 
influence on the selection of teachers. 


All of these governmental agencies, Federal, state and local, 
have much to do with the selection of professional teachers, and 
through this means, with the making of the profession more 
professional. 


Professional training, even in state teacher training institu- 
tions, requires a considerable investment of both time and 
money. If those preparing to teach are to be expected to make 
such an investment, there must be reasonable prospects of a 
fair return. In other words, professional training must be paid 
for by professional salaries, and if a professional type of person- 
nel is to be demanded, that personnel must be attracted by the 
salaries paid and the prospect of promotion. 


The Federal government has a share in the responsibility for 
making possible, even in the more poverty-stricken states and 
areas, the employment of professionally qualified teachers. The 
general welfare of the nation can not be fostered by ignorance, 
nor can the personal rights of children be secured through plac- 
ing in the position of teacher those who do not possess profes- 
sional qualifications of teachers. Ignorant leaders of the ignor- 
ant, advice by those who do not know, attempted service by 
those who do not know how to serve; these things can lead only 
to disaster. These things are inevitable in many areas unless 
the Federal government recognizes its responsibility for a share 
in making possible professional services in education in such 
areas, just as it is doing in medicine and in welfare work. 


Many children, native-born citizens of the United States, are 
going to the best schools available, often to the only school 
available, for education, and are finding a travesty on education. 
The poverty of many areas makes this inevitable unless the Fed- 
eral government accepts its responsibility. Uncle Sam must do 
for his children what automobile manufacturers do for their 
car owners; provide authorized service stations where expert 
advice and services may be obtained. 


The President has stated that the solution to his problem is 
not in Federal “hand-outs” to teachers. Such a statement does 
not free the Federal government from the responsibility of 
finding a solution. Federal aid to certain kinds of teachers, 
notably vocational teachers, seems to recognize the responsibili- 
ty, and has done something toward setting standards of profes- 
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sional pay for professional service. Every effort should be made 
to impress upon Federal agencies their responsibility in this 
matter of pay, tenure and promotion. 


State legislatures must both make direct appropriations and 
set up suitable arrangements for raising local funds to supple- 
ment state efforts. The customary limitations on taxes that can 
be levied by local districts or counties often interfere with what 
local folks would like to do to help secure or retain professional 
teachers. One of the surprising things in this world is the way 
in which railroads, banks, and other moneyed interests (that 
chance to have property in rural areas) have insisted on protect- 
ing the farmer, usually considered a tight-wad, from over-taking 
himself for the benefit of his children’s education. Many inde- 


pendent districts have been created just to avoid such tax limita- 
tions. 


State governmental agencies have the further responsibility of 
distribution of state funds in such a way as to make professional 
salaries available in all schools. Research must be carried on to 
determine what salaries need to be paid, and how equalizing 
funds and salary schedules should operate. Machinery for 
tenure and promotion for truly professional teachers and the 
elimination from teaching of the non-professional teaching needs 
to be designed and put into operation. 

Local boards and superintendents have to prepare budgets 
that ultimately make effective, or ineffective, a professional sal- 
ary and make actual tenure and promotion possible. They have 
the further responsibility of securing the adoption of this budget 
by local fiscal agencies of government. This is not an easy task. 
Teachers’ salaries have generally taken more than their share 
of economies in cost of government. The responsibility of 
county courts, city boards, and even state departments of fi- 
nance, is direct. The record that these governmental fiscal 
agencies have made in the last decade does not speak well for 
their belief in American childhood and their concern for the 
continued welfare of our present form of government. 


. Legal and official authority for and protection of teachers in the 
discharge of professional duties. 


Pressure is brought to bear on teachers from many sources to 
hinder them in the doing of what they as professional people 
know ought to be done. They are almost required to “pass” 
athletes. Teachers have lost their positions because of failure 
to promote the children of board members or other influential 
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people. Superintendents and board rulings have required them 
to use progressive, or non-progressive, methods. The use of 
certain text books has been required, regardless of their suitabil- 
ity for the children to be taught or of the way they fit into the 
professional program. It is as though physicians were all re- 
quired to use calomel. The Bible must, or must not, be read in 
school. Sex education must, or must not, be taught. Grading 
systems, report cards, confidential personality ratings, testing 
programs, and the like are imposed upon teachers and pupils 
alike. These things come from governmental agencies at all 
levels, and the superintendent, an agent of government endowed 
with legal rights, is frequently the worst sinner. Protection of 
teachers in discharge of professional duties is partly a matter of 
law, partly a matter of rulings of various boards and bureaus, 
and partly a matter of an aroused public demand for real pro- 
fessional service. 


. Provision of leadership and opportunity for growth of teachers 
in the clarification of purposes, the acquiring of special knowl- 
edge, the perfection of expertness and the development of ideals. 

Since education is a dynamic thing, working with living per- 
sons in a changing world, all of these processes must be con- 


tinuous. The teachers college is the governmental agency created 
specifically to do just these things for those who are preparing 
to become teachers. The function of teachers colleges probably 
goes beyond the pre-service preparation of teachers. 


There are other governmental agencies involved. Here, as in 
the other aspects of professionalization, the legislature has a 
responsibility for setting up suitable agencies and providing 
funds. All of the regular school agencies are involved; state, 
county and local boards of education; superintendents, principals 
and supervisors; the United States Office of Education and state 
departments of education. In addition, other governmental 
agencies have a responsibility for keeping teachers informed 
along the lines of their respective functions as they affect public 
and individual welfare. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has been particularly good in helping teachers in this 
way. So too have the other departments and special authorities. 
Almost always information is furnished on request, and special 
bulletins and reports are often prepared specifically for the use 
of teachers. Teachers get help in professional growth along lines 
of health, child welfare, relief policies and direct aid, adult edu- 
cation, home economics, farming, library service, census data, 
conservation, and so forth and so on. 
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In the same way, various departments of the state government 
work actively to keep teachers growing. 


One of the great difficulties in this respect is the lack of time 
for teachers to keep up with their opportunities. This is closely 
related to the matter of pay, mentioned before. If salaries may 
be made adequate for year-round support, and a little more pro- 


vided for gathering these diverse materials, much more might 
be accomplished. 


A second difficulty lies in the very wealth of such assistance 
available, and the lack of coordination. Superintendents, super- 
visors, principals, state department officials and the United 
States Office of Education might do much toward arranging the 
aid available so as to make it more effective for teachers. 


mental agencies were shown to have definite responsibilities, and 
specific things that they can do to make the profession more profes- 
sional were brought out. 


Three suggestions were made as to procedures possible to get these 


agencies to do what they can to develop professionalism. 


First. Develop standards of professionalism and policies for bring- 


Second. A well-planned program to educate the general public, and 


Third. As a step toward the achievement of a better understanding 


ing about the adoption of such standards. This is a matter for 
teachers as such, with the advice of thoughtful patrons and gov- 
ernment agencies, it is true; but basically the initiative, the re- 


search, and the persistent attention needed, should come from 
teachers. 


governmental agencies in particular, to the need for professional 
teaching service, and the means by which such service may be 
secure. This, a matter of education, is obviously a matter for 
professional educators. 


of the problems of professionalism and of professional relations 
it is suggested that members of governmental agencies, particu- 
larly members of local and state boards of education be urged 
to attend a conference next year, similar to this conference. At 
such a conference the nature of professional teaching, the need 
for such service, and the part that local and state boards can 
play in securing such services should be considered. 


a 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


2. TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGES 


Chairman: WALTER R. SCHAFF, of North Carolina 


Discussions by Miss Marie Alexander, Supervisor of Bedford County, 
Virginia schools; Miss Nellie Buckey and A. L. Crabb 
of the Peabody staff 


The first gesture in behalf of the profession of teaching was made by 
the normal schools. Their influence was basic in giving form, shape, 
color and personality to the teaching profession. The normal schools 
were perhaps the major agency in the development of the concept of 
the profession of teaching. Certainly it was the normal school which 
first sought to include the elementary teacher in that profession. Be- 

fore the development of the normal school little respect was given to 
those teachers who taught young children though it was traditionally 
respectable to teach adults. The influence of the normal school tended 
very greatly to rescue the elementary teacher from a curious sort of 
professional degradation. And it was that influence which, moving 
steadily across the decades since, resulted in the high quality of work 
being done in many of our elementary schools. It was the normal 
school which developed the training school as an agency in the prepara- 
tion of teachers. That, it is believed, is one of the major ideas yet 
conceived in the achievement of a teaching profession. 

The first normal schools, as a matter of fact, made their brick with 
very little straw. There was little professional content existing then. 
If they have not developed the major bodies of the content presented in 
our teacher training curricula at least they made the way straight for 
its development. 


The normal school and its successor, the teachers college, have devel- 
oped a serious weakness in the fact that they lie so close to the people, 
so close that the people may and do make of them impossible demands. 
They have, as a matter of fact, suffered very greatly from the activities 
of the predatory group among politicians. Through these influences 
the staffs of normal schools and teachers colleges have sometimes been 
diluted by those placed therein through such influences. However, the 
improvement of the staffs of the normal schools in the past two decades 
has been a notable phenomenon in our educational program. 


The teachers college is today giving very great service to education 
and particularly in the development of the teachers in the elementary 
schools. The teachers colleges today are giving a highly professional- 
ized type of training in that they serve, foremost of all institutions, to 
relay the pronouncements of the great prophets in teaching to the 
rank and file of teachers. 
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The belief is expressed here that the training or laboratory school is 
the most professional equipment yet developed for the service of 
teachers. The teachers colleges themselves are becoming aroused to the 
educational implications which gather about it. The best measure of 
professional achievements today lies in the degree to which theory and 
practice are joined in American demonstration and laboratory schools. 


3. THE INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 


Chairman, DONALD MICHELSON 


The section of the conference devoted to “The Individual Teacher” 
was well attended. About one hundred enthusiastic students, teachers, 
and administrators were present. While the major portion of the dis- 
cussion was led by Dr. Maycie Southall, Professor of Education at Pea- 


body College, many of the audience took part in the open forum which 
followed the initial address. 


Dr. Southall opened the program with the statement of the question: 


What is the individual teacher’s responsibility for making his profes- 
sion more professional? 


It was first pointed out that though the leaders of public education 
have been professional, the majority of the individual teachers are not. 
Improvement then must be an individual matter, beginning with the 
inadequately prepared classroom teacher himself. 

The observation was made that the teaching profession is rendering 
more service, numerically, than any other calling. There is one teacher 
for every one hundred thirty persons in the land. How much greater 
then is the responsibility of the individual teacher to help elevate this 
most important profession. It is unfortunate that a profession which 
guides the growth and development of so many, many people holds so 
little respect of the public. Thus it becomes the duty of the individual 
teacher to rise above the lowly origins of his profession. He must 


change the status of teachers from that of public servants to public 
service. 


Dr. Southall then suggested four specific courses the individual 
teacher could follow to professionalize further his profession: 


1. To develop group consciousness through group organization for 
group control. The individual should join action groups dedicated to 
professional improvement. Once there he should take part in the 
activities of the group and influence others to do the same. 


2. To develop skills and to master subject matter and professional 
information. This implies thorough training in an accredited teacher 
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education institution. Such training must include teaching internship 
in schools of practice. 


3. To provide for continued professional growth through in-service 
training. The following devices might be employed: post graduate 
instruction, attendance at conferences and meetings of an educational 
nature, and wide reading of current educational literature. 


4. To make teaching a life career and help make it a life career for 
others. A career must first promise security before it can attain a 
lifetime status. Therefore, the individual through the group must at- 
tain security by means of retirement laws, tenure laws, and desirable 
teacher-turnover. In respect to security, incidentally, discrimination 
against married women teachers must be prevented. 

A general discussion followed the address. It was suggested that 
there are at least three goals toward which the individual teacher 
might strive for the improvement of the profession: (1) To rise to a 
higher individual standard of ethics; (2) To take a more active part in 


civic affairs; (3) To guard against the danger of sacrificing service in 
the quest for security. 


4. Non-GOvERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Chairman: C. P. PRIEST, Critic Teacher, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Discussion Leader: A. D. Holt, Executive Secretary, 
Tennessee Education Association 
Members of the Panel: Miss Charl Williams of the National Educational 
Association; Mrs. Delbert Mann of the Nashville Board of Education; Miss 
Mary Sneed Jones, Supervisor of Davidson County; Mr. Holland Nowell, 
President of Nashville Teachers Club; Dr. Ray Hamon and Dr. George D. 
Strayer, of the Peabody faculty. 


“A profession is a group of people who are proud of themselves and 
of whom others are proud.” The discussion leader assumed responsi- 
bility for this definition and asked that the remarks during the meeting 
follow as nearly as possible the spirit of this homemade description. 

The members of the panel reported on the efforts of the non-govern- 
mental agencies to which they belong in their current programs for 
making the teaching profession more professional. Questions and 
answers from the floor and the panel brought out suggestions that 
should prove helpful to those who are responsible for policy and pro- 
gram making in their own groups. 

The discussion regarding county and city teachers’ clubs revealed a 
welcome trend away from the old teachers meeting to which the 
teachers came because they received their checks there. Mention of 
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this old meeting will surely arouse no feelings of nostalgia, but rather 
is a reminder of something that was grudgingly endured (the wonder 
is that it was endured so long). 

The newer type of county and city teachers meeting is planned by a 
committee of the teachers themselves. They consider the most vital and 
pressing current problems of the teachers in their area and invite 
specialists to appear at the meetings and help the groups solve these 
problems. The social aspect of these meetings is stressed now, and 
teachers are encouraged to give more thought to themselves as mem- 
bers of the general social group, but at the same time they are urged to 
maintain such a pattern of conduct that they will be known as mem- 
bers of a special group that is worthy of the respect of society in gen- 
eral. Reports indicated that theories in regard to good teachers meet- 
ings are rapidly becoming realities. 

The favorite topic, “the ethics of the profession,” was discussed in 
a manner that brought out several recommendations for teachers to 
follow in their effort to become more professional. One indication that 
teaching is becoming a profession is that there is a more professional 
air about teachers meetings. Reports of experiments and similar 
papers that are read instead of the old harangues about low salaries; 
accounts of democratic procedures and steps taken by the teachers to 
merit the respect of the people they serve show clearly that teachers 
are making their meetings more like those of the older professions and 
less like the meetings of the non-professional groups. 

Suggestions from the floor and from the panel were made in the form 
of principles that may serve as guides in the present movement to 
make the profession more professional. 


1. The profession should be more democratic. 
In-service training must be continued. 

There must be close organization and cooperation. 
Public service should be placed above private gain. 


There must be wise, dynamic leadership which acts under au- 
thority delegated to it. 


6. The professional spirit must be imbued during the period of train- 
ing. 

7. Teachers must remember that though thought is free, movement 
is restricted. 


8. If teachers are to avoid criticism they must be careful not to 
merit it. 


9. Teachers must have personalities that will be known as whole- 
some, helpful, and worthy of emulation. 


. Teachers meetings should reflect professional activities. 


TYPES OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST TEACHERS’ 
GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Chairman: 


2. 


Discussion leader: 


RURAL 
H. C. BREARLEY 


In addition to the discriminations which all teachers have to endure 
as best they can, those of our teachers who work in the open country or 
in towns of under 2,500 population are forced to suffer from several 
special forms of handicap. First, perhaps, the rural teacher gets on 
the average about one half of the salary received by the city teacher. 
In general, it has been observed, the smaller the population of the area 
in which the school is located, the lower is the salary of the teacher. 


The rural teacher, especially the woman teacher, finds it difficult to 
secure a comfortable place to live. According to an N.E.A. study, 
published in 1939, less than half of the rural teachers have a heated 
bedroom or a telephone. Only slightly over one half of them have an 
indoor toilet, a bathtub or shower, or even running water. 


The buildings and equipment used by the rural teacher are far less 
adequate than those supplied to city teachers. The smoking stove and 
the dark classroom are passing, but still many rural school buildings 
do not even provide for the physical comfort of teacher and pupils, 
much less for books, apparatus, and space sufficient for play and study. 


In many areas the rural teacher is largely isolated from opportunities 
for professional development. More than one third of the rural 
teachers, it has been reported, have no reasonable library facilities. In 
some situations, however, a more serious handicap is the prejudice in 
certain cities against employing teachers from rural schools. 


All teachers have to expect some surveillance by the members of 
the community, but the rural teacher’s every act, word, or article or 
clothing is the source of public comment. Where trained leadership is 
scarce, moreover, the rural teacher may find it necessary to shoulder an 
unusually heavy burden of social and welfare responsibilities. 


Rural teachers, of course, have many compensations for these hard- 


ships, but the differences in reward and opportunity between rural 


and urban teachers are now too great for a democratic nation to per- 
mit to continue. 


*The discussions of Dr. Brearley and Dr. Cooke are available only in digest 
form. That of Dr. Riley is presented in full. 
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2. POLITICAL 
Discussion Leader: DENNIS H. COOKE 


Politics has been defined as the art and science of government, so 
we may state that many teachers are concerned with problems relating 
to government. Studies indicate that more than half of the school 
boards in this Nation give preference to local candidates when selecting 
teachers. Those already living in the school district are apt to vote 
where they work. Individuals are often chosen who have little train- 
ing and experience compared with other applicants but who have the 
advantage of being “home talent” teachers. 

Positions are sometimes sold by board members or others, if we 
may believe the reports. Unemployed persons having teaching cer- 
tificates are occasionally willing to “play politics” to the extent of pay- 
ing more than the prevailing rate in the community for board and 
room in order to obtain a job. 

Personal activities of teachers are frequently regulated by local 
politicians who make rules against marriage, dating on school nights, 
and even against automobile riding. Sometimes such restrictions of 
personal liberty are included in the contracts. 

Prevailing conditions of supply and demand may influence the 
practice of board members employing relatives. In some states this 
form of nepotism has occurred so frequently and: with such undesirable 
results that laws have been enacted to prevent it. 

Party politics often enter into the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers. Even in the so-called one-party states there are groups 
within the party, and primary elections may determine whether an 
individual will continue to teach. 

Prejudice often arises because of the religious affiliation of a present 
or prospective teacher. Some school districts have definite, although 
unwritten, policies concerning church membership, and in such in- 
stances it may be the deciding factor in teacher election. 


3. AND MARITAL 
Discussion Leader: SUSAN B. RILEY 


There is a premise underlying any consideration of sex and marital 
discriminations in the teaching profession which should be brought to 
light and agreed upon if the subject is to be discussed with profitable 
directness. That is, that such discriminations are directed against 
women and not against men. It is true that there are certain types of 
positions, such as director of a nursery school or teacher of cooking, 
which it might be futile for a men to anply fcr, even if incredibly he 
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desired to do so. Histories of education record that in 1690 the town of 
Hingham, Massachusetts, authorized its selectmen to employ a school- 
master as cheaply as possible, a single man and not a man with a 
family. As far as I know, that is the only case on record of a man’s 
being barred from a general teaching position solely on the basis of his 
being married. It is an exception preserved because of its uniqueness. 
Let us assume, then, that no man is discriminated against in the teach- 
ing world because he is a man (as long as he applies for the right kind 


of job) or because he is married (as long as there is nothing dubious 
about his marital status). 


After having limited the subject to the group of teachers to which it 
really applies, I propose three simple and evident questions: 


1. Are women discriminated against as women? 
2. Are they discriminated against as married women? 
3. Should such discriminations exist? 


I. ARE WoMEN DISCRIMINATED AGAINST AS WOMEN? 


A most valuable source of information on this point is the recent re- 
port, Economic Status of University Women in the U.S.A., prepared 
under the able chairmanship of Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury.’ The findings 
of this investigation are particularly applicable to our discussion since 
of the 8,796 women considered 69 per cent were teachers or in some 
form of educational work. Of the total number involved, 3,061 women 
reported that they had suffered from some type of discrimination. 
Some reported more than one such instance, so that the actual number 
of occasions of unfair treatment reported was 3,880. Remember that 
these women were college and university graduates, presumably 
trained for jobs, not what might be classed as unskilled labor. The 
causes of discriminations indicated were sex, marital status, youth, and 
advanced age. Of these four causes, in the first two, which would apply 
exclusively to women, fell 79 per cent of the cases. About 60 per cent 
felt that they had been barred from fullest advancement and achieve- 
ment in their chosen work solely because they were women. 

In what ways are women discriminated against in the economic 
world? In the types of positions open to them, in rank in these posi- 
tions, and in salaries—including smaller beginning salaries than those 
given men for the same work and restricted promotion and increase. 

Other studies, including those mentioned below, would bear out an 
affirmative reply to this first question. Let us, then, supplementing 


*Report of the Committee on Economic and Legal Status of Women, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, in cooperation with the Women’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor. Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, 
No. 170. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939. 
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the above statistics with an honest appraisal of conditions which we 
ourselves know, proceed to the next question. 


II. ARE WOMEN DISCRIMINATED AGAINST AS MARRIED WOMEN? 


The National Education Association has made available information 
on this point in its two pamphlets, Status of the Married Woman 
Teacher and Variations in Personnel Practices Affecting Teachers. 
From the latter we learn that “In 1931, married women were refused 
employment in 77 percent of 1,500 city school systems, and in only 37 
per cent of these cities were women teachers who married allowed to 
retain their positions.”” At the time of the report, in only seventeen 
states and the District of Columbia did women teachers have legal 
sanction of the right to marry. This legal sanction ran from specific 
laws assuring this right in North Carolina, Kentucky, and the District 
of Columbia, to favorable court decisions in thirteen states, and a simi- 
lar ruling by the state attorney general in Washington and the state 
board of education in Louisiana. In five states, definite denial to women 
teachers of the right to marry and retain their positions has been 
“given some measure of legal sanction.” 

The most positive and startling of these measures is that contained 
in the Kansas State Tenure Law of 1937, where marriage of women 
instructors is listed along with such other causes of dismissal of 
teachers under permanent tenure as “immoral character, conduct un- 
becoming an instructor, insubordination, failure to obey reasonable 
laws .. . inefficiency, incompetency, physical unfitness. ...”* In such 
questionable company does marriage find itself. 

Besides the actual denial of the right to hold jobs, there is another 
type of discrimination which married women suffer—amount of salary 
and wages paid them. A joint study of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs and the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Michigan, entitled Earnings of Women in 
Business and the Professions, presents a valuable finding on this mat- 
ter. After numerous statistical tables are presented, the general con- 
clusion is drawn that 

If allowance is made for differences in age and experience, single women 


earn most and married women least, while somewhere in between fall the 


earnings of widows and women who are divorced or separated from their 
husbands.° 


*Committee on Equal Opportunity. Op. cit. Washington, D. C.: the Associa- 
tion, 1938, p. 7. 


*Loc. cit. 


‘Quoted in the report of the Committee on Equal Opportunity, N.E.A., 
Status of the Married Woman Teacher. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1938, p. 8. 


*Op. cit. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1930, p. 2. 
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The largest group in the 14,000 women concerned in this occupational 
survey were engaged in clerical work, the next largest in teaching. 
Other studies could be cited to show that women find it difficult to get 
and hold jobs if they are married and that their salaries are often less 
than the average for the positions which they hold. 


III. SHoutp Sucu DiscrRIMINATIONS EXIST? 


Before some of the arguments often advanced in favor of discrimina- 
tions against women are taken up, certain admissions should in all 
fairness be made. Another speaker on the program of this Institute— 
Dean Ives of the University of Louisiana—has already mentioned two 
of these with which I heartily concur. One is that men are better 
fitted to establish good relationships between the public and the 
school than are women. The job of interpreting our schools to the 
democracy which supports them, of gaining the goodwill of the imme- 
diate community is vital and essential. Women do not do it well. In 
fact, they do not consider it essential. When school is out, instead of 
sauntering across to the courthouse steps to join the group invariably 
assembled there, they scurry home to blue-pencil some more papers. 
Instead of going to the ball game and deliberately sitting down by the 
largest and grouchiest taxpayer in the county, they are more likely to 
stay at school and get the maps and pictures ready for next day’s ge- 
ography lesson. No, to a woman the immediate is the essential. Until 
she overcomes some of her constitutional myopia which allows the 
near to assume larger proportions than the far, public relations will 
have to be left to the men. 


There is also, as Dean Ives has pointed out, the acute danger of 
feminization of our schools. No thoughtful person could deny the 
necessity for setting before boys and girls masculine as well as femi- 
nine patterns of thought and conduct. Many educators are urging that 
more men prepare themselves specifically for work in the elementary 
grades, now almost entirely given over to women. 


There are many positions for which men are better fitted than are 
women. There are many for which men and women are equally fitted 
and which are ordinarily open to either. But it must be admitted that 
women are too seldom sufficiently trained and equipped to secure and 
hold satisfactorily the best positions which technically are open to 
them. In my own field of college teaching, for instance, our perform- 
ance is too often marked by unfortunate omissions. We do not write, 
or engage in research, or speak, or have professional standing, or win 
the respect and liking of our associates, or, less rarely, teach well. 
Somehow, we manage to fall short of perfection. 
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Now, to return to some of the arguments advanced as to why women 


should not have opportunities in the teaching profession equal to those 
of men. 


One argument, seemingly plausible but definitely fictitious, is that it 
is rarely an economic necessity for a woman to teach, that she merely 
teaches for “pin money”—whatever that expression may mean. The 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor has issued 
a survey of studies on why married women work, all of which come to 
the conclusion that the majority of women who are gainfully employed 
are so out of necessity. In fact, many of the women stated that be- 
cause of the low incomes of their husbands or personal obligations of 
their own, they could not have married unless they could keep on 
working. In another survey made by Chase Going Woodhouse, 58.8 
per cent of a group of several hundred married women belonging to 
the American Association of University Women gave economic reasons 
for working. “Assistance to the husband in bearing the economic bur- 
dens involved in bringing up a family with high mental and moral 
standards on a moderate income seemed foremost in the minds of 
these women.” 


For, popular opinion to the contrary, the responsibility of caring 
financially for other people is not assumed by men alone. According 
to the Michigan study, Earnings of Women in Business and the Pro- 
fessions, a survey of 31,482 women conducted in 1925 by the Women’s 
Bureau showed that 27 per cent lived in families with no male wage 
earners, and 21 per cent were the sole breadwinners of the family. 
A second study revealed that 68 per cent of the women investigated 
who were living at home contributed their entire earnings to family 
support.’ 


These government surveys were based largely on wage earners. But 
the Michigan study reports that 39.1 per cent of the business and pro- 
fessional women included in their own survey had dependents, about 
one half of the number two or more.” The A.A.U.W. study found that 
41 per cent of its subjects were supporting dependents. This figure is 
significant to us if we remember that over three-fifths of the women 
studied were in educational work. It is even more startling when we 
couple with it the information on the size of the income of these 
women. Of those with one to four dependents, 41 to 52 per cent earned 


*Status of the Married Woman Teacher, p. 20. Anyone interested in further 
corroboration of this point wil] find other studies referred to in this same 
source, 

"Op. cit., p. 47. 

*Ibid., p. 49. 
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less than $2,000 and 61 to 71 per cent less than $2,500." Yes, taking into 
consideration the amount of money which a woman teacher makes and 
her financial obligations to others, about all she often gets out of her 
work for herself is money for pins. 


Another argument advanced against women working is that they 
take jobs away from men, and that unemployment (of men, of course) 
would be helped if women were not allowed to work gainfully out of 
the home. So much has been said and written on this point, more in 
the field of industry than the professions, that I will not dwell on it 
knowing that your own reason will call to mind such answers as: many 
women have only the homes which they provide for themselves; 
women are better suited for certain types of jobs than are men; the 
employer, after all, makes his own choice between hiring men and 
women and must have practical reasons for his choice; since women 
work because they have to, the unemployment of women is just as 
serious as the unemployment of men; and every gainfully employed 
woman gives a certain amount of employment to others, particularly 
if she is a homemaker. 


Another argument equally untenable is that the character of work 
done by married women is inferior to that done by men and single 
women. The N.E.A. in its pamphlet, Status of the Married Woman 
Teacher, takes pains to show that “the sweeping statement that no 
married woman can teach capably is erroneous.” Several studies on 
this point are reviewed, all of which come to the conclusion that if 
there is any difference in quality of work done it is in favor of the 
married women, possibly because marriage weeds out teachers who 
do not particularly care for their work, leaving a select group of 
married women who continue to teach. 

There is every reason to believe, moreover, that marriage contributes 
in a positive way to teaching success in emotional and mental maturity 
and in the stability of women teachers. There is another point so 
important that if strongly pushed home it could in itself negate all 
arguments against married women’s teaching. Example is such a 
powerful force in education that if we believe in the importance of 
the home and the responsibility of marriage and parenthood, we do 
wrong to set before the young and impressionable the pattern of so 
many women who through necessity or choice have failed to assume 
this responsibility. 

To the members of this Institute there is another cogent reason why 
the discriminations against sex and marital status which have been 
pointed out should not exist. For three years now we have met to 


*Economic Status of University Women, p. 8. 
"Op. cit., p. 15. 
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discuss how the profession of teaching might be made more profes- 
sional, in what ways it can be raised to the dignity and permanent 
status of similar callings. All unjustifiable discriminations are serious 
deterrents to the development of teaching as a profession. The worth 
of any business and profession rests fundamentally upon its personnel. 
To attract the best qualified people it must be so governed and pro- 
tected that they will find in it complete assurance of an opportunity for 
career service. 


One thinks of a career as the steady pursuance of some one form of work 
chosen from all the possible types, and the dedication to that work of such 
study, preparation, and effort as will result in continuous growth and regular 
advancement. A career should inspire one to vital interest in the problems of 
the field; and, in return for preparation and continuous effort, it should assure 
opportunity for continuous service during efficiency. . . . Moreover, no real 
career prevents the leading of a normal private life. 


One of the greatest possible barriers to best effort, both in preparing for a 
career and in striving for the highest efficiency in it, is the knowledge that this 
career is likely to be cut short, not through inability, not through inefficiency or 
inattention to duty, but because of some discriminatory policy or ruling.” 

If we are really serious in wanting to raise teaching to the level of 
an unquestioned profession, we can do nothing better than privately 
to decide that all such unfair discriminations are prejudicial to it and 
publicly to oppose them. 


"Status of the Married Woman Teacher, p. 5. 


SUPERVISION AND THE AVERAGE TEACHER 


(A Procedure in Professionalization) 
G. M. RAWLINS, JR. 


Supervisor of Science Teaching 
City Schools, Washington, D. C. 


“Have you any suggestions or criticisms?” This is a familiar ques- 
tion to all principals, supervisors, department heads, and critic teach- 
ers who are accustomed to regularly visiting in the classroom. In some 
form it is asked constantly by the “average teacher.” 

The teacher naturally expects some comment on the work observed. 
It is usually easy to comment on the other person’s teaching or even to 
criticize it, for no two people teach exactly alike. But because a lesson 
is not taught just as a supervisor would do it is not at all a certain indi- 
cation of a poor grade of work, and one should exercise care in making 
suggestions based on a one period visit, especially where the average 
teacher is concerned. It must be remembered that the teacher has had 
many contacts with the pupils, both as individuals and as a group, and 
that her techniques with this section may be entirely different from 
those she would use with another class. 


It is much safer to offer suggestions or to criticize a poor, an inex- 
perienced or even a superior teacher than the “average teacher.” 

With the poor or inexperienced teacher there are often such glaring 
errors in discipline, lack of student participation, inefficient arrange- 
ment of instructional materials, faulty demonstration procedures, etc., 
that the supervisory officer is reasonably safe in kindly suggesting 
changes, even at the end of the first full period visit. 

It may seem unnecessary to discuss critically lessons with superior 
teachers. Discussion, though, is usually stimulating and this type of 
teacher is frequently glad to talk about her work. The supervisor’s 
ideas, if too hastily formed, will do little damage in this situation for 
such a teacher will quickly point out the fallacy in a poor suggestion. 
Or if she is unjustly criticized, will ordinarily be able to present her 
side of the matter effectively. Then there should be no upsetting re- 
sults, unless the supervisor’s pride is wounded momentarily, which is 
not a serious consequence. 

The average teacher is still left for consideration. If one believes 
in the normal distribution curve, he considers the majority of teachers 
or people, for that matter, as being average. School officials evidently 
believe in the curve, as teachers are so frequently described as being 
“good, average instructors.” On a six point rating scale the average 
teacher would receive the ratings of “G” or “V.G.”, but experience 
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shows that some people receiving a rating of “E” are still just average 
teachers and that a “G” may be given one who is not really a good 
teacher. This is partly explained by the fact that a number of factors, 
in addition to.classroom procedures, are considered when a final rating 
is given on a year’s work. It is, consequently, hard to define ade- 
quately “an average teacher,” but all will concede that they constitute 
the majority of the group. If so, one of the supervisor’s most important 
jobs is to assist the members of this group to teach more effectively and 
to develop professionally. 

The average teacher is a distinct challenge. During a classroom visit 
one sees few definite mistakes made and often several commendable 
activities are observed, and yet it is perfectly evident that the person 
is not a superior teacher. Such a teacher is almost certain to ask for 
criticisms or suggestions. Until a careful study of her procedures in 
the classroom has been made, it is probably wiser to comment favor- 
ably on the praiseworthy things seen and leave the suggestions for a 
later time. Even when one has studied the case sufficiently to offer 
constructive suggestions, it is usually good policy to open the confer- 
ence by referring to strengths rather than only emphasizing weak- 
nesses. 

This may raise the question: Should the weaknesses of a teacher be 
analyzed and discussed with her? Few will question the value of 
analyzing the weaknesses, but some may question the value of dis- 
cussing them with the teacher. They may suggest that a teacher’s 
strengths be carefully analyzed and discussed, and through such an 
indirect method help the teacher in her development. Probably no 
definite rule can be given, as one method might work better with some 
teachers than with others. Consequently, supervisors must study 
teachers as individuals and apply the method to the specific case. We 
all believe in teaching the individual child; so why not supervise the 
individual teacher? 


Regardless of one’s philosophy of supervision, there are many gen- 
eral techniques which may be used in assisting teachers. The same 
general procedures will be of value for the poor, the inexperienced, the 
average and the superior teacher. It is the teacher, though, who is 
already doing reasonably satisfactory work, but who wants to improve 
that is primarily under consideration now. The average teacher is 
definitely in this class as so many of them want to improve. 


A technique, which has already been mentioned, is to visit the 
teacher a number of times, study carefully the procedures followed and 
make the findings as objective as possible. This may be done by 
either taking full notes on the lesson or by using a carefully prepared 
supervisory form. For one who does not write shorthand a supervisory 
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form which is a detailed check sheet for the particular work being 
observed has advantages. Equipped with this data a conference should 
be held and definite suggestions given. It is often discovered in such 
conferences that teachers lack objectives for their work beyond the 
learning of subject matter in the textbook and giving a test thereon. 
It may easily be this lack of vision which causes one person to be an 
average teacher, while another is superior. Even if this is definitely 
discovered as the seat of the trouble, it may be difficult to remedy the 
situation. Years of teaching with only subject matter objectives have 
established a philosophy which is not easily changed. In this type of 
assistance a supervisor must be very diplomatic and sympathetic and 
seldom dictatorial. A teacher alienated or deeply wounded is difficult 
to assist further. The supervisor should “sell himself” as being a help- 
ful person and not an unjust critic. 


Teachers should be encouraged to visit other teachers. This may be 
arranged as (1) a demonstration lesson with eight or ten people at- 
tending and a discussion after the lesson, (2) a supervisor may take a 
teacher to visit another teacher, or (3) the teacher alone may visit 
some one. Each procedure has its place in different situations. 


A program of reading for a teacher is frequently helpful. It may be 
started by lending the teacher an interesting article or book which per- 
tains to her work. It is also feasible for a group of teachers to collect 
annually a professional circulating library. Each one may make a small 
contribution and at the end of the year receive a book or a volume of 
magazines for her personal library. This latter plan is especially help- 
ful where library facilities are poor. 

The much maligned teachers’ meeting has many possibilities for 
being of assistance to teachers. They can be routine and uninteresting, 
but if a pertinent subject is announced for general discussion a lively 
and profitable hour may be spent. For such a meeting, an announced 
or a secret panel may be selected to assist in getting a good start. With 
an announced panel, many people prefer to sit and listen, while with 
the secret one all are encouraged to come prepared to participate. In 
this connection it is wise to suggest possible bibliographies for the 
subject under consideration. This plan would be too unwieldy for 
large groups, but works successfully with fifty teachers. 


With a second type of teachers’ meeting, the large group may be 
broken up and organized into smaller study groups. Five or six inter- 
esting topics or problems should be announced and during the meet- 
ings of the year teachers could work on the one they had chosen. These 
groups could meet the same afternoon in different rooms, as each group 
would have its own officers. 


There is still a definite place for the teachers’ meeting which is ad- 
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dressed by an outside speaker, a member of the group, or the supervis- 
ory officer. With this meeting there are two main requirements. First, 
the speaker must have something to say and be able to say it in an 
interesting way, and second, all such meetings should have a definite 
time to end. When teachers attend a meeting they should know how 
long it will last. In general, an hour is ample time for the entire 
meeting. 

Self-evaluation sheets may be distributed to teachers, assuring them 
that they will never be collected or inspected by any one but them- 
selves. They should be asked to evaluate themselves, their work, their 
classes, etc., five or six times during the year. Suitable questions for 
these sheets could be provided by a teachers’ study group. To insure 
the reasonable use of such sheets, it should be announced that late in 


the year each teacher would be requested to certify that the sheets had 
been conscientiously used. 


Sometimes a teacher will find a project very stimulating. Some 
teachers, for example, do not use visual aids which require projection 
machines. If they are persuaded to use such aids with a unit in one 
class and compare the results with another class not using visual 
materials, they may find a difference in results and have their own in- 
terests aroused. Again, the collection of free or inexpensive materials, 
the use of group methods of instruction, student projects, etc., may 
arouse a teacher from her lethargy. 


Attendance at summer school usually yields fruit. There are few 
people who attend the summer session of a good college or university 
who do not return to their classes with renewed interest and vigor in 
the fall. Professional training and travel may be combined here if 


the teacher changes schools after a summer or two at a given institu- 
tion. 


This list is not exhaustive, and only intends to show a few of the 
techniques which supervisors may use to improve instruction and in 
assisting teachers to develop professionally. It also tries to show that a 
classroom visit, followed by a conference in which teachers’ weak- 
nesses are discussed, is not the only procedure useful in supervision. 
It is frankly admitted, though, that this technique is very important 
and cannot be dispensed with. In some school systems, especially 
smaller ones, much more classroom visitation is needed than is usually 
afforded the teachers. The spirit of all supervision, regardless of the 
techniques used, should be manifest in an earnest desire to improve 
instruction by assisting teachers. If the supervisor achieves this goal 
teachers will look upon him as a definite asset and will be found most 
cooperative. 
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EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


ARTHUR L. BRADFORD 
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Throughout the past two decades during which dramatics has gone 
far to establish itself as a legitimate concern of the secondary school 
there has been a copious and without question extremely important 
discussion of the technical problems of direction. There has, however, 
been a notable dearth of competent interpretations for educators gen- 
erally of the philosophy and methods of educational dramatics. Such 
a statement of contemporary idealism in the high school theatre and 
of the most widely prevailing directional techniques is the aim of this 
paper. 


I. BackKGROUND, PHILOSOPHIC BaAsIS. AND IDEALS 
OF EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS 


Educational dramatics, although sometimes mistakenly considered 
to be an invention of recent years, is practically coeval with the formal 
school. Not, however, until about two decades ago was any really 


studious inquiry into the educational potentialities of dramatics made. 
During the past fifteen years enthusiasm for the utilization of the 
dramatic instinct in the program of the secondary school has steadily 
increased, and as a result of continuous discussion among those inter- 
ested a fairly definable point of view in high school dramatics has been 
evolved. It would, it is true, be a mistake to assume a minute concur- 
rence of judgment upon the part of teachers concerning the most ef- 
fective methods of teaching and directing plays. Dramatics teachers 
are at least as individualistic as teachers in any other field. In fact, in 
any enterprise as challenging to originality and the creative imagina- 
tion as play production it is not unreasonable to suppose that individu- 
ality might disport itself with more than ordinary abandon. However 
this may be, a wide searching of the recent literature of educational 
dramatics justifies the conclusion that the directoral mind, while as 
yet not without division and doubt, is upon the essential character of 
high school dramatics and its impelling purpose reasonably clear. 


The appellation “educational dramatics” has been variously defined. 
Certain writers apply the term only to such dramatic study or produc- 
tion as is centered around student-initiated and student-developed 
projects. The greater number of teachers, however, have used the 
designation more liberally to comprehend any occupation with the 
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drama devoted solely to the personal development of the students. 
The consideration of the physical, emotional and intellectual welfare 
of the student is preeminent. Thus to the exhibitionism of an earlier 
order of “amateur theatricals,” to the exploitation of a few pupils to 
the end of spectacular advertisement of the school or club, to the use 
of dramatics as a device for raising money, directors of the educational 
theatre are uncompromisingly opposed. Only so far as it is undertaken 
with the same earnestness and consciousness of ultimate educational 
aims as are the traditional pursuits of the school may dramatics be 
expected to justify its presence in the program of secondary education. 


The basic assumption in the philosophy of educational dramatics is 
the universality of the dramatic impulse and its significance in educa- 
tion. The tendency to make-believe is held to be an innate predisposi- 
tion so deep-seated that it survives early childhood, to find robust as- 
sertion in the conscious theatre art of maturity. The problem of dra- 
matics direction is to utilize this tendency in the process of education. 
In its lowest terms this is a problem of providing students with the 
opportunity for acquiring vicariously a multiplicity of new experi- 
ences. To adolescents in need of wholesome media of emotional ex- 
pression the drama provides a social microcosm wherein the pupil may 
acquire much of the self-knowledge, sympathy, and social cooperative- 
ness that are essential to the rich and well-adjusted life. Not in acting 
alone, but in all the associated arts and crafts of the theatre does the 
student find almost unlimited opportunities for the expression of his 
creative instincts. The personal benefactions to pupils who participate 
in a skilfully directed program of high school dramatics are of two 
types which for convenience may be designated primary and second- 
ary. The former may be understood as the general intellectual and 
emotional self-realization that results from the vicarious augmentation 
of experience through play-acting or other creative dramatic activities, 
also the complemental self-control and social adjustment that are pro- 
moted through participation in a corporative endeavor. The secondary 
benefits may be taken as embracing the more specific and tangible 
values resulting from an enthusiastic application to the problems of 
the drama. These in particular are an enhanced appreciation of the 
literature and art of the theatre, a culture of the voice and speech, an 
improvement of mental and physical poise in social situations, and 
new resources for the greater enjoyment of leisure time. 


The realization of the educational aims to which school dramatics 
aspires depends, it is universally agreed by teachers, upon its direction 
as an enterprise significant of itself in the program of the school, and 


not as a device wherewith to make other school subjects more attrac- 
tive. 
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II. THe Masor PROBLEMS AND PROCEDURES IN 
EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


1. The Extra-Scholastic Organization of Dramatics 


There is practically no dissent from the opinion that the administra- 
tion of dramatics through accredited courses is ultimately the only 
system from which the desired outcomes may be largely obtained. A 
general prevalence of this system is now in prospect. However the 
extra-curricular dramatics club is still a very familiar institution in 
the secondary school. The attitude of teachers toward this mode of 
administration may be described as a realistic acceptance, where there 
is no alternative, of a makeshift system which may, with intelligent 
direction, yield, at least in part, the values of the drama in education. 
The general inclination of directors, where this system must be em- 
ployed, is toward the inclusive club organization in which the diverse 
interests and talents of many students are engaged. The question of 
the overlordship of the director is far from being satisfactorily re- 
solved. One school of thought would have the club a largely self- 
directing student enterprise. The preponderant advocacy, however, 
seems to be for the understanding and liberal, but positive, leadership 
of the trained director. In all theories of organization there is a recog- 
nition of the value of creative work, high value being placed upon 
projects in direction, design, and writing. 


2. The Problem of Play Selection in Educational Dramatics 


Of play selection it must be concluded that, although there has been 
a prodigious discussion of the problem, the question of what consti- 
tutes the ideal play for the educational theatre has not been deter- 
mined. Intrinsic literary merit is, however, universally considered es- 
sential. Directors as a group appear generally to require that the play 
used on the school stage be free of unnecessary coarseness in lines or 
situation, although the merely innocuous piece is not the desideratum. 
While there is a preference for drama that provides some stimulus to 
the imagination of the student and that suggests new ideas or attitudes, 
it is generally agreed that the educationally serviceable play is always 
within the emotional experience range of the student actors. The use 
for the training activities of the educational stage of the dramatic com- 
positions of students is definitely increasing. For major productions, 
however, the directoral preference is decidedly for the expertly written 
play. The royalty problem continues to vex the dramatics program 
in the secondary school. Although numerous plans for the ameliora- 
tion of the situation have been put forward, no solution satisfactory 
generally to writers, publishers and teachers is in sight. 
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3. The Problem of Casting in Educational Dramatics 


Casting procedures vary with the director’s general philosophy of 
dramatics. In the main they are of two types and may be designated 
as the hygienic-therapeutic and the competitive-artistic. The former, 
associated with the process of “casting against type,” is strongly 
favored by a minority of directors who evaluate dramatics in terms of 
its utility as a personality corrective and psychological device in 
teaching. The latter procedure assumes that the parts of plays ought 
to be assigned to students who give greatest evidence of possessing the 
intelligence, emotional sensitivity, and physical characteristics de- 
manded for the artistic interpretation of the various roles. This meth- 
od, based upon the assumption of the educational significance of pro- 
ductions of intrinsic merit, is that generally employed in casting plays 
which are to be given public production. It is defended on psychologic 
as well as artistic grounds, its advocates insisting upon the value for 
educational purposes of the consciousness of a successful characteriza- 
tion which comes from interpreting a role for which the student has 
some equipment. For classwork, however, the idea of artistic excel- 
lence yields to that of exercise and here the procedure of “casting 
against type” is widely accepted to have a place. 


4. The Problem of Direction in Educational Dramatics 


Rehearsal direction in the educational theatre is conceived to be 
basically a problem in teaching, akin, in technique as well as principle, 
to creative instruction in any subject of study. As such, its point of 
departure is considered ideally to be such preliminary study as will 
insure an intellectual appreciation of the elements of the drama. As to 
what, exactly, constitutes a teaching attitude on the part of the direc- 
tor no authoritative answer has been given. The question of how far 
the director’s conception of character should prevail in rehearsal has 
been vigorously debated. The prevailing interpretation of the director, 
however, is that of a tactful leader who, avoiding the dictatorial man- 
ner, seeks to stimulate the players to contrive for themselves just in- 
terpretations of their roles. In this view the most achieving direction 
is leading rather than driving, something between the extreme of “lais- 
sez-faire” acceptance of any student formulation on the one hand and 
the extreme of “Gordon Craig” absolutism on the other. The majority 
of directors hold that a certain knowledge of the conventions of acting 
technique is essential, not as an end in itself, but as an aid to the stu- 
dent’s more complete identification with his part and to his more au- 
thentic representation of character on the stage. 
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5. The Organization of Production in Educational Dramatics 


The skillful organization of production opens a number of avenues 
to creative participation in the school theatre. The feeling appears to 
be general that the duties of stage and costume designing, make-up, 
property management and other responsibilities of the theatre should 
be delegated wholly or largely to students. Of production design it 
may be said that the same direct and unpretentious style that is ap- 
proved for acting on the educational stage should characterize the 
stage setting of the play. Of over-literalness and extreme realism of 
setting there has been sharp criticism. The conviction is general that 
adroit manipulation of simple properties in the interest of a suggestive 
rather than too specifically presentative background accords most per- 
fectly with the ideal of the school stage. Draperies and cyclorama are 
widely favored, directors as a group objecting to the inelasticity and 
limited scenic potentialities of the box set. 


6. The Question of Achievement in Educational Dramatics 


The disposition, generally speaking, of contemporary direction in 
high school dramatics is to accept the responsibility for objective ar- 
tistic achievement. While a minority group within the profession 
decry the concern for “finished productions” as inconsistent with the 
teaching motives of school drama, the conviction that inferior art is 
correspondingly inferior education appears widely to prevail. Although 
there is recognition that the artistic standards of the high school stage 
must not be confused with those of the advanced tributary groups, the 
idea that dramatics largely achieves its purpose only in so far as it 
does well what it attempts to do, persists in directoral philosophy and 
method alike. 


7. The Director of Educational Dramatics in the High School 


The director of dramatics in the secondary school is conceived to 
require for the successful engagement of his duties a technical as well 
as a liberal education. The opposition of specialists in educational 
dramatics to entrusting direction to English or other teachers without 
special preparation, and more particularly to assigning the direction of 
school plays to ex-professional actors without a sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of education, has been unremitting and vigor- 
ous. The demand has been increasingly insistent that the prospective 
director be something of the scholar, much of the artist, and in sympa- 
thy and method fundamentally the teacher 
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8. The Place of Dramatics in the High School Curriculum 


The potentially great educational influence of dramatics can, in the 
general belief of directors, be fully realized only through dramatics 
courses accredited and respected as a substantial offering of the school. 
The pattern of the course as it is being developed in a steadily increas- 
ing number of secondary schools involves a combination of study of 
plays as literature, of the history of drama and stage playing, of acting 
and of laboratory experience with the arts and crafts of the theatre. 
It seeks to provide for the dramatically gifted an opportunity for the 
expression of creative genius and a nurture of special talents. More 
largely, however, it is concerned with the provision for the many 
without exceptional aptitudes a general culture of the mental and 
physical aspects of personality to the end of an enriched life as indi- 
viduals and citizens of the community. 


SUMMARY 


The direction of educational dramatics in the high school is on the 
whole idealistic and progressive. Finding its psychological basis in 
the dramatic impulse universal in human beings, it seeks an efficient 
utilization of this basic tendency in the process of secondary education. 
Although conservative art theatre philosophy which exalts the product 
of playmaking and extreme pedagogical theories of school drama which 
are obsessed with the process both exert an appreciable influence, 
educational play direction appears unperturbedly to accept the com- 
patability of artistic excellence and student develoment and to seek the 
one as a means to the greater realization of the other. The record of 
the published expressions of directors over a period of years suggests 
that much work remains to be done before the potential service of the 
drama to the general aims of secondary education is realized. How- 
ever, the searching self-criticism of directors, their increasing insis- 
tence upon higher standards of preparation for those entrusted with 
the responsibility of the school stage and their effort to bring dramatic 
production into alignment with the ultimate ideals of the school justify 
a considerable faith in the educational theatre of the future. 
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Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
SEPTEMBER 1940 
Ruby Ethel Cundiff, Susan B. Riley, George D. Strayer, Jr., 


Margaret N. Judkins. 
H. C. Brearley, J. E. Brewton, A. L. Crabb, L. W. Craw- 
ford, Ruby E. Cundiff, George S. Dutch, L. L. Gore, R. L. H 


amon, Henry Harap, 


eavell, Harlan Metcalf, J. J. Ray, Susan B. Riley, A. I. Roehm, 


Joseph Roemer, Laurence Rogers, Jesse Shaver, Louis Shores, George D. Strayer, Jr., 
H. A. Webb, F. P. Wirth. 
Arts Fiacc, Jr. Rookie. A. 


BEEBE, Lucius. Highliners; a rail- 
road album. Appleton, 1940. Pages 
unnumbered. $5.00. 


A collection of over a hundred full-page 
action photographs of modern trains. 
dramatic record of the romance and legend 
of American railroading. Accompanying ex- 
planatory pages show the author's confirmed 
enthusiasm for his subject. 


Outver, Nota. Natchez: Symbol of 
the Old South. Hastings House, c1940. 
Pages unnumbered. $2.00. 


Beautiful photographs of the historic 
homes of Natchez, both exteriors and inte- 
riors, with some descriptive text. Readers 
interested in architecture, the South, or 
well-made books, will find it delightful. 


Children’s Literature 


Boyp, ExizasetH. All about David. 
Winston, c1940. 117p. $1.50. 


Elizabeth Mifflin Boyd wrote All about 
David in answer to an insistent demand 
from four noisy boys for real stories about 
real children. It relates in a natural way 
the adventures of a real American boy. 
Will delight seven-to-nine-year-olds. 


CANNON, Fanny. Playing fair. Dut- 
ton, 1940. 112p. $1.00. 


These four realistic plays are based on the 
American ideal of tolerance. They present 
an unprejudiced view of the problems that 
may arise between different generations of 
the same racial stock or between different 
racial groups. High school students would 
enjoy dramatizing these plays. They would 
be an aid to the teacher in teaching racial 
tolerance. 


Evans, Epna._ Bill and the bird 
bander. Winston, c1940. 217p. $1.50. 


An interesting account of Bill and his in- 
troduction to the fascinating hobby of bird 
banding in Florida. Written by an outdoor 
woman from her large fund of nature infor- 
mation. Of greatest value as supplementary 
reading in the upper grades and the junior 
high school. 


Whitman, 1940. 62p. $1.00. 


Elisha Flagg, Jr., has written in Rookie a 
joyous story of a wire-haired terrier pup. 
His artist brother, the well-known James 
Montgomery Flagg, has drawn many clever 
and interesting pen-and-ink illustrations. 
The general make-up of the book is deceiv- 
ing in that it looks like a child’s book while 
ae ones and content are on an adult 
evel. 


FREEMAN, RuTH and Harrop. Cap- 
_ and mate. A. Whitman, 1940. 32p. 
75c. 


A young boy tells how an old sailor helped 
him build a model boat. Detailed plans are 
interestingly presented in text and picture. 
Small boys will find delight in pursuing the 
activities described. 


GARNER, Etvira. Sarah Faith Ander- 
son: her book. Messner, c1939. Pages 
unnumbered. $2.00. 


Portrays an entirely different view of the 
Florida of Elvira Garner from that seen 
through Ezekiel and Ezekiel’s Travels. In- 
terest value is high for the young reader. 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE. No road 
too long. Longmans, 1940. 261p. $2.00. 

John Fremont and Kit Carson, with the 
“crack shot” Johnathan Greenfall, blazed a 
trail from Missouri and travelled to the un- 
known land of California. Although the 
Indian attacks made it even wilder and more 
dreary, they journeyed over untouched 
lands, cleared forests, and settled on virgin 
soil. The adventure and character portrayal 


makes it commendable for high school stu- 
dents. . 


JUNTINGTON, HarRIET and Duncan, 
PRESTON. Let’s go outdoors. Double- 
day, 1939. Pages unnumbered. $2.00. 


Includes interesting facts about many 
small creatures of the garden, field and 
wood. The photographic illustrations are 
full page and very natural. It will stimu- 
late the curiosity of young children con- 
cerning outdoor life around them. 


Knoop, FartH. Quest of the Cava- 


liers; De Soto and the Spanish explor- 
ers. Longmans, 1940. 202p. $2.00. 
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A simple history of the conquest of the 
New World by Spain, 1500-1543. Against the 
background of the unknown Americas the 
colorful Spanish adventurers—Columbus, 
Balboa, Cortez, Pizarro, De Soto—are made 
to relive their adventures. De Soto is shown 
as the most brilliant of them, and the story 
culminates with his journey across “Flor- 
ida” to the Mississippi River. Designed es- 
pecially for young people of the high school 
age, this book should be valuable in stim- 
ulating interest in history. 


SaLTEN, Fetrx. Bambi’s children. 
Bobbs-Merrill, c1939. 315p. $2.50. 

Felix Salten has presented another beau- 
tiful picture of animal life in the forest. 
This time he pictures Man as not always an 
enemy of animals. While Bambi’s Children 
does not possess quite the freshness and 
buoyancy of Bambi, it is artistically done. 
A worthy addition to every child's library. 


SHarpPe, STELLA. Tobe. Univ. of 
North Carolina, 1939. 121p. $1.00. 
Entertaining story about a little Negro 


boy. The photographs are excellent. The 
content presents a variety of life interests 
of the child in comfortable and wholesome 
setting. A valuable library volume for 
children of elementary school age. 


Srrack, Crossing Canada. 
Harpers, c1940. 274p. $2.00. 

Crossing Canada from British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan, through Manitoba and 
Quebec, to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
two American children see a panorama of 
capital cities, Indian villages, totem poles, 
fishing fleets and canneries, sawmills and 
wheat fields, forests and factories, wild life, 
national parks, Western mountain ranges, 
the Gaspi country, and bread being baked 
in outdoor ovens. Canada charmingly por- 
trayed for young people in story and pic- 
ture. A superior book. 

TousEy, SANFORD. The twin calves. 
A. Whitman, c1940. 32p. $1.00. 

Jed and Al are two ranch boys who live 
in the West and own twin calves. A most 
exciting adventure with the calves termi- 
nates in a chariot race at the barbecue. Il- 
lustrations are in bright colors. Boys who 
like adventure will like this story. 

Wess, KATHERINE and WHITLOCK, 
PAMELA. Escape to Persia. Macmillan, 
1939. 274p. $2.50. 

A story of six English children who named 
nearby lakes and hills after the story of 
Sohrab and Rustum, and—in vivid imagina- 
tion—escaped to Persia. This reviewer hopes 
to go to Hawaii in this fashion some Sunday 
afternoon. 


Education and Psychology 


Koos, LEONARD and others. Admin- 
istering the secondary school. Amer- 
ican Book Co., c1940. 678p. $3.25. 


Newsom, N. W., and others, eds. 
Administrative practices in large high 
schools. American Book Co., ¢c1940. 


659p. $3.25. 

The first is an encyclopedic compilation of 
material dealing with administrative prac- 
tices in American secondary schools of all 
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sizes. The authors (four professors of 
education) succeeded in presenting in con- 
densed form a vast body of materials. In 
attempting to avoid overlapping with sur- 
veys of materials in the field of “principles 
of secondary education” and supervision, 
the authors say that they have attempted to 
place emphasis on administrative practice 
“without neglecting essential theory.” There 
is no doubt, in the reviewer’s opinion, that 
they have succeeded in placing emphasis on 
practice. However, some readers, who be- 
lieve that no amount of description of 
what is will facilitate a deduction of what 
should be, will question the success of the 
writers in including an adequate treatment 
of essential theory. This treatise may be 
classified as an objective treatment of high 
school administration. 

The second volume is practically as large 
as the first named. It was edited by two 
professors of education who also contributed 
the first two chapters. The main body of 
the volume consists of eighteen chapters 
written by ten principals of large high 
schools (1000 to 4000 pupils). The first men- 
tioned volume contains scarcely a statement 
that is not documented by reference to some 
original study, very few of which were made 
prior to the last decade. The second named, 
although it is well-documented, contains a 
larger number of statements that express 
the writers’ opinions and preferences re- 
specting aims, values, and practices. Al- 
though each chapter of the latter contains a 
selected list of references, it is evident that 
what the writer is saying is based more on 
his experience with a going concern than it 
is on the findings from a comprehensive na- 
tional survey of administrative practices in 
secondary schools. 

The two volumes, considered together, will 
make an exceedingly valuable addition to 
the high school principal’s professional book 
shelf. As texts in courses on high school 
administration, the first named will be pre- 
ferred by those who favor the survey ap- 
proach in teaching, and the second by those 
who prefer that textbook writers inject 
something of themselves into the books they 
write and who give what they say more 
pointedness by limiting it to a somewhat 
circumscribed topic. 


BATEMAN, Epwarb. Development of 
the county-unit school district in Utah: 
a study in adaptability. (Contr. to 
Education No. 790). Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1940. 98p. $1.60. 

Perhaps the greatest need in the typica! 
state school system is the consolidation of 
administrative units. This study cf how 
Utah established county school districts 
may be of utmost value to school administra- 
tors and members of state legislatures in 
aiding them in decreasing the number cf 
school districts. 


BETZNER, JEAN and Moore, ANNIE. 
Every child and books. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, c1940. 174p. $1.60. 


Performs a valuable service by calling us 
back from the mechanics of reading to the 
inspiration of books. The information abcut 
books and libraries is rather sketchy and the 
sermon on the value of reading has been 
given before. 


BRANSCOMB, Harvie. Teaching with 
books; a study of college libraries. 
Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1940. 239p. $2.50. 
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This will succeed in focusing college pres- 
idents’ and professors’ attention on the 
problems of library science. To be regrei- 
ted is the author’s failure to understand the 
necessity for providing teacher and library 
training for our college faculties and the 
waste of space on circulation statistics in 
which the author himself has no faith. It is 
a timely book; it just misses being an edu- 
cational milestone. 


Education and 
Macmillan, 1939. 


BREED, FREDERICK. 
the new realism. 
237p. $2.00. 

A sane and balanced evaluation of the 
conflicting claims of progressives and essen- 
tialists. The stimulating chapter on project 
versus subject deserves careful reading by 
educational leaders in both “camps.” 


Briccs, THomas H. Pragmatism and 
Pedagogy. Macmillan, 1940. 124p. 
$1.25. 


A scholarly, provocative statement of the 
importance of making pedagogy pragmatic. 
Two illustrations of the pragmatic approach 
are included: the inquiry by the Committee 
on Orientation of the National Department 
of Secondary School Principals, and the 
author’s study concerning a pragmatically 
derived concept of culture. A “must” vol- 
ume for all who are sincerely interested in 
improving education. 


BucKINGHAM, B. R. and Dotcu, E. W. 
A combined word list. Ginn & Co., 
c1936. 185p. $1.50. 

A careful study of eleven word lists in- 
cluding eight based on children’s usage, one 
on adult usage, and two on lists taken from 
reading matter. Of value to all interested 
in language development and basic subjects 
in public school curriculum. 


Cuiapp, Etste. Community schools in 
action. Viking, 1939. 429p. $3.75. 

An exceedingly interesting account of the 
school and community activities carried on 
under Miss Clapp’s leadership at the federal 
homestead project at Arthurdale, West Vir- 
ginia, and at the Ballard Memorial rural 
school in Jefferson County, Kentucky. These 
successful experiments in school guidance 
in community living should be both inspira- 
tion and assistance to those who wish to 
undertake similar programs. 


Joan, C. E.M. Guide to the philos- 
ophy of morals and politics. Random 
House, n.d. 816p. $2.50. 

This excellent consideration of the ques- 
tions of ethics and politics begins with the 
Greeks and ends with modern times. The 
values of truth, moral virtue, beauty, and 
happiness are emphasized. The good com- 
munity is said to be “one which offers to its 
citizens opportunities for the development 
of their personalities and the realization of 
these absolute values in its service.” 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM H. Group ed- 
ucation for a democracy. Association 
Press, 1940. 219p. $2.00. 

This book. is a selection of the author’s 
papers and essays over a period of years. 
They were reprinted at the request of lead- 
ers in group work who felt that Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s point of view was of value to 
workers in this field. Group work is a term 
usually used to describe informal activities 
and clubs contrasted with the activities of 
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schools and other educational institutions. 
In this work the term is used to describe a 
method of work with young people as they 
associate in informal groups and clubs. The 
book includes certain criteria for democrauic 
and cooperative living. The book also views 
certain discussions of the nature of ihe 
learning process with which many teachers 
are familiar. The development of moral 
character through active experiencing in re- 
sponsible group enterprises is stressed. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp. Education as 
cause and as symptom (Kappa Delta 
$1 Series). Macmillan, 1939. 92p. 


World events certainly seem to support 
the Thorndike thesis: that schooling, home 
life and special forms of training have less 
effect on making people healthy, wealthy 
and wise than educational evangelists would 
have us believe. It would therefore be 
enormously more advantageous “to have a 
75% determination by heredity and induce 
the able and good to have children than to 
have a 75% determination by environment 
and induce the able and good to take board- 
ers. 


Literature 


GUERARD, ALBERT. Preface to world 
literature. H. Holt, c1940. 536p. $3.50. 


A telescopic mind with lenses ot scholar- 
ship surveys in twenty-one chapters the 
starry firmament of world literature, claim- 
ing that it is “far more important to know 
world masterpieces than to clutter up our 
minds with the names of local mediocrities.” 
The richness of selections tend convine.ng v 
= ay to validate the author’s point 
of view. 


LOTHROP, MARGARET. 
home of authors. American Book Co., 
c1940. 202p. $1.00. 

The story of a house that has grown cld 
gracefully. The Alcotts, the Hawthornes, 
and the Lothrops called it “home”; and the 
distinct interests of each family group con- 
tributed to the unaffected charm of the 
‘Wayside. Reveals a pleasing blend of schol- 
arly research with personal memories. 


McLELLAN, Mary and DEBOoNE, AL- 
BERT, eds. Within our gates. Harper, 
c1940. 304p. $1.28. 

This anthology of eighteen carefully se- 
lected short stories, descriptive sketches, 
essays and expository articles, Jewish, Swed- 
ish, Irish, English, Polish, Armenian and the 
like, dedicated to the American ideal of tol- 
erance, is a palatable, piquantly flavored 
prescription which ought to prove a prophy- 
lactic for that unfortunate, contagious dis- 
ease of intolerance. 


Mopper, Montacu F. The Jew in the 


literature of England. Jewish Publish- 
roy Society of America, 1939. 435p. 


The Wayside: 


A timely, well-written, fully documented 
presentation of a bitter phase of the litera- 
ture of our tongue. And though the story 
it tells may be bitter, the telling is decidedly 
otherwise. 


PaRKER, DoroTHy. Here lies. Vik- 
ing, 1939. 362p. $3.00. 
we 


enty-four of them, with all the wit, 
charm, sophistication that suggests the au- 
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thor knows all the answers. Some day a 
thesis on Dorothy Parker's sociology will be 
accepted by a university faculty, because 
each of these stories has more of our society 
in it than tomes of profound principles. 


PatTEE, LEwis. The feminine fifties. 
Appleton, 1940. 339p. $3.00. 

The fifties were the years of woman's 
struggle for equality and women writers 
were very prolific. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Susan Warner, author of The Wide, Wide 
World; Phoebe and Alice Cary with their 
somber poetry; and Sarah Josepha Hale, the 
Lady of Godey’s, flourished at this time. 
Herman Melvilie and Walt Whitman came in 
this period as well as Artemus Ward and 
Longfellow. An interesting and worthwhile 
picture of the period. 


The Jewish contribu- 
tion to civilization. Harper, 1940. 420p. 
$2.00. 

This Hall of Fame of Jewish personalities 
distinguished in discovery, religion, letters, 
arts, music, stage, science, medicine and eco- 
nomics emphatically refutes the point of 
view that “the Jew is essentially a middle- 
man, who has produced nothing."” One con- 
cludes that civilization would be far less rich 
without these contributions. 

The of 


TOWNE, CHARLES. shop 
dreams. Appleton, 1939. 132p. $1.50. 
Both the story and decorations by Reg- 
inald Birch deserve the adjective “charm- 
ing.”” Those who read and enjoyed Chris- 
topher Morley’s “Parnassus on Wheels’”’ will 
turn to this new tale of a bookshop eagerly. 


Science 


BrncHaM, N. Exprep. Teaching nu- 
trition in biology classes. Teachers 
College; Columbia, 1939. 117p. $1.85. 

A scholarly experiment with students in 
ten high schools, relating their physical 
needs for food with their intellectual re- 
sponses to lessons about food. Rich in ques- 
tions, demonstrations, references, equip- 
ment, and even home applications and in- 
terest of parents. 


Bottey, C. M., and Wess, Hanor A. 
The air and its "mysteries. Appleton, 
1940. 302p. $3. 


An extremely interesting book on world- 
wide weather by British authorship ar- 
ranged and enlarged for North American 
readers. 


CaBLE, EMMETT and others. The 
physical sciences. Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
754p. $3.75. 


A big new text in survey science at the 
college freshman level, in forty-three sep- 


arate units, with teaching aids. Descriptive 
and readable. 
FEREBEE, JUNE and others. They all 


want to write. 
193p. $1.90. 


Four classroom teachers discovered for 
themselves—and wish to prove to their fel- 
low-teachers everywhere—that children are 
eager to create, and that their literary abil- 
ity, under experienced guidance, is surpris- 
ing! Many case histories, original composi- 
tions, and facsimile pages of handwriting. 


Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. 
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Grades 1 to 6 are studied. Best phrase: 
“The miraculous force of personal expres- 
sion” (page 141). 


Harrow, BENJAMIN. Textbook of 
biochemistry. W. B. Saunders, 1940. 
439p. $3.75 


A concise yet comprehensive text brought 
up to date in its second edition. Rich in 
diagrams, chemical formulas, and _ tables, 
giving it high reference value. 


HatTcHEerR, W.H. An introduction to 
oo science. Wiley, 1940. 423p. 
3.00. 


A survey of chemistry—inorganic, organic, 
industrial—on the college level, emphasizing 
practical economics. A section on food 
chemistry is new in a freshman text. Ob- 
viously written for non-specialists for whom 
chemistry has cultural value. 


Hess, ELwoop and others. Modern 
methods and materials for teaching 
science. Macmillan, 1940. 35lp. $2.50. 

A section on principles, in which the phii- 
osophy of science teaching is a scholarly 
presentation, followed by two practical sec- 
tions on materials for enriching science in- 


struction, where to get them, and how to use 
them. 


Lee, MELICENT. In the land of rub- 
ber. Thos. Y. Crowell, cl1939. 99p. 
$1.75. 

An interesting book for children about a 
familiar commodity, with illustrations that 
will intrigue them. 


MILLIKAN, ROBERT. Cosmic rays. 
Macmillan, 1939. 134p. $2.50. 

A classic companion to The Electron, this 
volume gives detailed history of a notable 
scientific discovery and adds challenging 
philosophy. The author gives generous credit 
to his contemporary experimenters. 


NeEuscuutTz, Louise. How to help 
hearing. Harpers, 1940. 179p. 


Not a technical treatise on the actual 
treatment for defective hearing. It is rather 
a proposed program for those with a hearing 
handicap. It deals with social and psycho- 
logical adjustments, mechanical aids, and 
“lip reading.” 


REYNOLDS, NEIL and MANNING, ELLIs. 
Excursions in science. McGraw-Hill, 
1939. 307p. $2.50. 


Thirty different scientists present their 
explanations of problems old and new—such 
as why Mars is red, how fireflies shine, 
what’s in a vacuum, how a radio tube 
works, and other matters that intrigue the 
amateur and the expert. These were orig- 
inally a series of radio broadcasts. 


SNYDER, Emity. Biology in the mak- 
ing. McGraw-Hill, 1940. 539p. $2.80. 

History of some twenty large discoveries, 
such as the cell theory, origin of species, the 
germ theory, antitoxins, anaesthetics, vita- 
mins, hormones, and the like. The person- 
alities of the discoverers are stressed, with 
descriptions of the conditions under which 
they worked. 


Spitz, ARMAND. The pinpoint plane- 
tarium, Holt, 1940. 82p. $2.00. 
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A unique set of printed charts that may be 
cut and pasted into a planetarium, with 
light shining through pinholes. Full in- 
structions, and a month-by-month schedule 
of sky sights extending from April, 1940, to 
December, 1945. 


SremnacH, Eucen. Sex and life: 
forty years of biological and medical 
experiments. Viking, 1940. 252p. $3.75. 

Although publicized in the_ sensational 

ress for decades for his “Fountain of 
outh” through gland rejuvenation, the au- 
thor writes his first popular story of his ex- 
periments and their results. Many case his- 
tories are given. Steinach is established as 
a scientist—though not a magician—by this 
testimony. 


VANDERCOOK, JOHN W. King cane: 
an epic of sugar in Hawaii. Harpers, 
1939. 192p. $2.50. 

Composite of an industrial survey, travel 
story, sociological investigation, history of 
an island, and exotic adventure. Equally 
descriptive of scenery, machinery and 
people. 


Verri-L, A. Hyatt. Wonder crea- 
tures of the sea. Appleton, 1940. 272p. 
$3.00. 

With a talent for selecting the bizarre, 
this author describes the creatures of all 
oceans, the shores that breed them, the men 
who catch them. Companion to Wonder 
Plants and Plant Wonders. 


WarkIns, RALPH and PERRY, WINI- 
FRED. Understanding science (Science 
in our modern world, Book 1). Mac- 
millan, c1940. 432p. $1.28. 

_ Text in general science for seventh grade, 
introducing simple concepts in eleven well- 
balanced units that will arouse youthful 
interest. Superior illustrations of large size. 


WATKINS, RALPH and Perry, WINI- 

FRED. Science for daily use (Science 
in our modern world, Book 2). Mac- 
millan, c1940. 500p. $1.48. 
_ Text in general science for eighth grade, 
in twelve units that are introductory to 
biology, geology, chemistry, physics, astron- 
omy, meteorology, and health. Liberal il- 
lustrations and diagrams. 


WarTKINS, RALPH and Perry, WINI- 
FRED. Science for human_ control 
(Science in our modern world, Book 
3). Macmillan, c1940. 588p. $1.68. 

Text in general science for ninth grade, in 
twelve units rich in suggestions for observa- 
tions and experiments. Much biography is 
presented, and obvious correlation with so- 
cial science principles and civic problems. 


_ Wittrams, ALIce. Children’s choices 
in science books. (Child Development 
Monographs, No. 27). Teachers Col- 
re Columbia University, 1939. 163p. 


A study of the unguided reactions of grade 
children to several hundred science books, 
with analysis of the children’s reasons for 
their preferences. This should be of value 
to writers of juvenile science, and to teach- 
_ — use these aids to science in the 

‘ades. 
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ALLEN, Hervey. It was like this; 
two stories of the Great War. Farrar 
& Rinehart, c1940. 153p. $1.75. 

In two stories, “Blood Lust’ and “Report 
to Major Roberts,” is compressed the essen- 
tial human results of modern war. Written 
in the hope that we shall remain at peace, 
it is also an explanation of what war de- 
mands. To read it is to feel the awful 
nearness of Europe’s struggle. 


Burcess, and COrftTRELL, 
LEONARD. Predicting success or failure 
in marriage. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 472p. 
$3.25. 

Primarily an elaborate statistical analysis 
of the replies of 526 Illinois couples to a 
comprehensive questionnaire on marital 
problems. In spite of difficulties in securing 
data and a representative sampling, this re- 
search is clearly entitled to recognition as 
one of the outstanding contributions to the 
study of family relationships. 


Griccs, Epwarp. Great leaders in 
human progress. Bobbs-Merrill, c1939. 
191p. $1.50. 


Thirteen radio talks broadcast over NBC’s 
red network, on Saturday evenings, have 
been here assembled. From Socrates to 
Franklin, lessons are drawn. 


HILtTon, EuGENE. Problems and val- 
ues of today (one-volume edition). 
Little, Brown, 1940. 742p. $1.96. 

A one-volume issue of a two-volume work 
on current problems of social living. It 
deals with such topics as “The Organization 
of Government,” “Challenges to Democratic 
Government,” “Money Management and 
Consumer Problem,” “Home and Family.” 
ete. Includes 12 units specifically prepared 
for classroom instruction. 


Hunter, Rosert. Revolution: why, 
how, when? Harpers, c1940. 385p. 
$3.00. 

This volume carefully surveys the condi- 
tions which breed profound social disturb- 
ances and give force, impetus and oppor- 
tunity to those who are determined to carry 
through abrupt and comprehensive trans- 
formations. Chapter four, “Studies in Tech- 
nique,”’ persents an illuminating, compara- 
tive analysis of Lenin, Mussolini, and Hitler. 


Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association. Proceedings of 
the second convention. Washington, 
the Association, 1939. 330p. 

Under ordinary circumstances this would 
be merely another collection of papers 
printed to honor those who read them. But 
with the Hull victory in Havana fresh in 
the news, the activities of this convention 
loom as still another evidence of American 
efforts to solidify inter-American relations. 


Junc, Mosgs, ed. Modern marriage. 
Crofts, 1940. 420p. $3.75. 

The course of lectures on modern marriage 
offered by nineteen specialists of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa faculty. Although the con- 
tributions are uneven in quality, they give 
an unusually comprehensive picture of con- 
temporary American marital problems. The 
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discussions of the biological, economic, and 
— aspects of marriage are especially val- 
uable. 


Ross, Martin. Shipstead of Minne- 
sota. Packard & Co., 1940. 142p. $.60. 


No political figure in the American scene 
has ever been more fortunate in a biogra- 


pher. In a biography that reads like a 
thrilling story, Minnesota’s Senator stands 
out as a hero of the people he serves. Defi- 


nitely to be included in one’s must list of 
reading for appreciation of American poli- 
ties. 


SmitH, CHARLES and Case, LYNN. 
Short history of western civilization. 
D. C. Heath, c1940. 815p. $4 

A one-volume text intended for use in 
survey courses in world history on the col- 
lege level. The story of Western Civiliza- 
tion is told in an interesting manner. 


Tosin, and BIDWELL, PERCY. 
Mobilizing civilian America. Council 
on Foreign Relations, c1940. 276p. 
$2.75. 

Describes how the United States can util- 
ize its resources most efficiently in case of 
war. It attempts to answer the question of 
what war would mean to civilians at home. 


TOMPKINS, STuaRT. Russia through 
the ages; from the Scythians to the 
Soviets. Prentice-Hall, c1940. 799p. 
$6.00. 

The story of Russia from the beginning of 
recorded history to the present. ‘Lhere is a 
special emphasis on Russia's cultural history. 
A readable account by a competent scholar. 


WarBURG, JAMES. Peace in our time. 
Harpers, c1940. 76p. 75c. 


An unbiased view of vital issues in the 
European conflict. It challenges every read- 
er to cast aside his passive attitude and con- 
sider what stand America should take in the 
present crisis. The author believes that if 
America thinks, the right solution will be 
found. His own conclusions in the last 
chapter are given, not as a solution, but as 
a stimulant for the reader’s own analysis. 


Texts and Work Books 


BarTLeTT, Frep L. Games, dances 
and activities (Junior athletics) for 
physical education. Noble & Noble, 
c1939. 168p. $2.00. 

An excellent manual in the philosophy, 
methods and program of physical education 
for school grades 1-8. Exceptionally helpful 
in its handling of large groups of children 
in an informal or game physical education 
program. The book is written and developed 
in Canada but is equally helpful to Phys.cai 
Educators in the United States. Contains in- 
dex and is amply illustrated. 


BLANCHARD, VAUGHN and COLLINS, 
LAURENTINE. A modern physical edu- 
cation program for boys and girls. 
A. S. Barnes, c1940. 350p. $2.00. 


An exemplary project in cooperative, 
democratic curriculum-building. It will be 
of great help to all administrators and 


teachers in the field of physical and health 
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education in elementary and _ seccndary 
schools, and to those studying in teacher 
training institutions. Contains numerous 
splendid photographs. Helpful diagrams and 
tables in Chapter VII 


Bunpy, EvizaBetH. Bundy’s anat- 
omy and physiology; 7th ed., ed. and 
rev. by S. Dana Weeder. Blakiston, 
c1940. 490p. $2.75. 


An excellent up-to-date text or reference 
book of anatomy and physiology, for physi- 
cal education students and nurses. C.ear, 
concise and very readable. The chapter “A 
Brief Review of Important Regions,” as weil 
as “Reference Tables” are helpful additions. 
Contains Glossary and Index and is replete 
with numerous excellent drawings and illus- 
trations. 


Forses, Anita, ed., Modern verse; 
oe ed., Book 2. Holt, c1939. 305p. 
1.00. 


The one hundred and twenty-five poems, 
“the shorthand of beauty,” selected and 
measured by the yardstick of intensity, 
prove delightfully the editor’s point of view 
that poetry contains all kinds of emotions, 
sentiments and ideals at their brief height, 
making this anthology a hand mirror reflect- 
ing brilliant gems of thought in tantalizing 
form of modern verse as varied as are the 
aspects of modern life. 


Fotos, J. T. and SHreve, R. N. Ad- 
vanced readings in chemical and 
German. Wiley, 1940. 304p. 


This book is 100% useful and is most 
thoroughly and skilfully constructed. Errors 
are rare (p. XXII, topic 18, dargestellt might 
better be hergestellt.) The introducory 
presentation of grammar and construction is 
very adequate. 


GALLAGHER, E. C. Wrestling. A. S. 
Barnes, c1939. 91p. $1.00. 

Practical study, with 148 good illustra- 
tions and accompanying descriptions of the 
fundamental techniques, of wrestling for 
college men. Excellent handbook for stu- 
dents, and for physical education directors 
interested in including wrestling in either 
intra-mural, intercollegiate or physical edu- 
cation class programs. —— of “Mis- 
cellaneous training” gives valuable sugges- 
tions proved through personal experience. 


Grecc, E.C. How to tie flies. A.S. 
Barnes, c1940. 83p. $1.00. 

This book should be owned by recreation 
leaders, scout leaders and teachers of In- 
dustrial Arts as well as Physical Education. 
It fills a genuine need in the area of Physi- 
cal Education and recreation and will be 
welcomed by all flycasters desiring to fish 
economically. Contains twelve beautiful 
photographs and 112 clean-cut figures. 


HAHN, WAHLERT. Finding friends. 
Houghton, c1939. 152p. 76c. 

This is the first grade reader in the 
“Child Development Readers” and furnishes 
a variety of suitable material. The durable. 
attractive binding with subdued color is 
very practical for school use. Ample illus- 
trations are clear and colorful and add to 
the usefulness of this book. 


HAHN, WAHLERT. Reading for fun. 
Houghton, c1939. 154p. 60c. 
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A very useful primer, rich in variety, and 
well arranged in content material. Attrac- 
tive cover, durable light blue. Illustrations 
are clear, colorful, with one illustration on 
a page. The paper is good quality without 
loss. Educative and suitable for purpose 
or which it was published. 


HAHN, WAHLERT. Meeting our neigh- 
bors. Houghton, c1939. 31lp. 88c. 

A third grade reader which should appeal 
to children on that level. Picture photo- 
graphs which are included in this book add 
to its attractiveness for children of this age. 


LatTon, ANITA and others. Sugges- 
tions for teaching selected material 
from the field of genetics. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. 
66p. 50c. 


Suggestions of much value to all teachers 
of elementary biology. Especially useful are 
the sections “‘Questions, Misconceptions, and 
Interests Relating to the Field of Genetics,” 
and “What Students may Learn from Ge- 
netics.” 


McCtoy, C. H. Philosophical bases 
for physical education. Crofts, 1940. 
3llp. $2.50. 

Collection of interesting essays relating to 
fundamental problems written by one of the 
most thoughtful and constructive thinkers 
in the physical education field. Stimulat- 
ing and challenging. An important contri- 
bution for administrators who ought to know 
what physical education is all about. 


Make and mend; complete illustrat- 
ed guide to all home repairs. Chem- 
— Publishing Company, 1939. 400p. 

.00. 


A book of repair ideas. Some of them are 
for the amateur and some for the skilled 
workman. The many subjects covered by 
the author are well done and give a ready 
reference to the “Fix-it-Man.” ji 


MakrTIN, GEORGE. Modern camping 
guide. Appleton, c1940. 349p. $2.50. 


A complete manual of camping for the 
individual camper or for small groups. Does 
not discuss problems of the large organized 
permanent camp either private or institu- 
tional, but will be most helpful to leaders 
of these while camping in small groups 
away from main camp. Excellent illustra- 
tions and index. 


Marx, Mitton. The enjoyment of 
drama. Crofts, 1940. 242p. $1.50. 

A simple but excellent discussion of the 
nature of drama. Recommended strongly 
for the high-school or under-graduate li- 
our and for beginning courses in the 

a. 


NEWKIRK, Louts. Integrated hand- 
work for elementary schools; teachers 
guide in use and technique. Silver 
Burdett, c1940. 342p. 

The best single volume so far published 
for the elementary teacher. The title fails 
to affiliate constructive activity with art and 
this is a backward step in philosopay: but 


the contents overcome this handicap sur- 
prisingly well. 

NOBLE, M.C.S., Jr. Pupil transpor- 
tation in the U.S. International Text- 
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book Company, 1940. 541p. $3.50. 

This is a thorough nation-wide study of 
the many problems connected with pupil 
transportation. It includes an historical 
background, state programs, equipment and 
personnel! standards, business management, 
and administrative regulations. This study 
is destined to set the standards for practice 
throughout the country. 


Peters, Lutu. Diet and health; rev. 
ed. Reilly & Lee, 1939. 148p. $1.50. 

A cleverly written, entertainingly hilarious 
conversation about relationships between 
diet and health, or the “‘weighty” questions 
of life. The facts listed, the ways of dieting 
recommended, and the suggestions made for 
“capturing” better health, seem really at- 
tractive as well as being accurate and 
practical. 


Practical art series: six volumes 
(woods, planing, sheet metal, electric- 
ity, clothing, foods). McKnight and 
McKnight, n.d. 40-60pp. each. 20c-24c 
each. 

A series of shop notebooks usable in local 
set-up or by pupils of the author. Short 
units of work could be planned around the 
various topics for general shop use as self- 
directed activities. 


Leathercraft as a 
hobby. Harpers, 1940. 116p. $1.75. 

An excellent treatment of the essentials of 
leather work. The illustrations are especial- 
ly good showing both processes and prod- 
ucts. Should be useful for individual as 
well as group instruction: 


RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE. Corrective 
physical education, 2d ed. WwW. B 
Saunders, 1939. 305p. $2.50. 

Superior manual of the so-called correc- 
tive phase of physical education. Brief re- 
view of anatomy and physiology prefaces 
approach to traditional topics. Chapter cn 
“Fatigue and Conscious Relaxation” is time- 
liest and best contribution of recent books 
in this field. Book very helpful for physica! 
educators, physical therapists and orthopedic 
nurses. 


STIERI, EMANUELE. Woodworking 
as a hobby. Harpers, 1939. 268p. 
$3.00. 


An exceedingly well organized survey of 
the possibilities of wood in construction tooi 
processes but hand and power are unusually 
well illustrated. 


TRESSLER, J. C. English in action; 
courses three and four. D. C. Heath, 
c1940. 433p. $1.20. 

Courses three and four of the series, 
English in Action, are so dynamited with 
activity suggestions that creative explosions 
should and will result. Practical everyday 
situations, challenging problems, vivid pic- 
tures, teliing illustrations and clever draw- 
ings happily combine in making the formal 
teaching of grammar delightfully informal. 


WILLIAMS, JESSE and BROWNELL, 
CuirForD. Administration of health 
and physical education. W. B. Saun- 
ders, 1939. 634p. $3.00. 


A comprehensive and detailed study, help- 
fal to Physical Education students, but es- 
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pecially valuable to supervisors, administra- 
tors and instructors in Health and Physical 
Education. Questions at end of chapters 
helpful. Good discussions of administrative 
problems, and close relationships existing 
between various departments of health and 
physical education. Diagrams of playing 
areas valuable. 

WiuiaMs, Watter, Jr. Exploring 
the arts and industries. International 
Textbook Co., 1940. 275p. 

Good material for the junior high school 
including all the major new developments. 
Unfortunately the format is old style. 


WILLIAMson, E. G. and Haun, M. E. 
Introduction to high school counseling. 
McGraw-Hill, 1940. 314p. $3.00. 

A very practical handbook for high school 
counselors. It deals with such problems as 


collecting information for counseling, coun- 
seling students,.counselors at work, etc. 


Books Received 


Basson, Rocer and Scuutte, T. H. 
Business, management and character. 
Christopher House, c1940. 63p. $1.00. 

BLANCHARD, CLyDE. Twenty short- 
cuts to shorthand speed. Gregg, c1939. 
100p. $1.00. 

BLANCHE and Dicnam, Dor- 
oTHY, eds. Advertising careers for 
women. Harpers, 1939. 268p. $2.50. 

ERICKSON, CLIFFORD and McCottocu, 
Lots. The graduate looks to the fu- 
=. McKnight and McKnight, c1940. 

p. 

KANZER, EpwarpD and ASCHER, Mary. 
Business law objective tests; rev. ed. 
Prentice-Hall, 1940. 121p. 52c. 
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Keyes, Rowena. Student’s reading 
report book for recording notes on 
books read. Noble & Noble, c1939. 
48p. 25c. 


KirK, JOHN and MuMForD, GEORGE. 
Graded letters; rev. ed., book 2. Win- 
ston, c1940. 431p. 


McNamara, EDWARD. Secretarial 
training. Ronald Press, c1940. 304p. 
$2.75. 


Marran, Ray J. Games outdoors. 
Crowell, c1940. 212p. $2.00. 


Mason, BerNarRD. Roping. A. S. 
Barnes, c1940. 138p. $1.00. 


Munpay, ALBERT. 
in war and peace. 
354p. $3.0 


PAYNE, MILDRED. 
now? Gregg, cl1940. 120 p. 76c. 


Ravett, Neva. Accounting for the 
individual and family. Prentice-Hall, 
1940. 348p. $3.00. 


SOUTHWORTH, GERTRUDE. American 
history. Iroquois, cl1940. 507p. 


STANWICK, Tap. Lacrosse. 
Barnes, c1940. 92p. $1.00. 


WILtiaMs, JESSE and Morrison, 
Wuitetaw. A textbook of physical 
education; 2d ed. W. B. Saunders, 
1939. 349p. $2.75. 


Younc, JEREMIAH and others. Gov- 
ernment of the American people. D. C. 
Heath, c1940. 830p. $3.75. 


Practical flying 
Harpers, c1940. 


What do I do 


A. S. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


A new catalogue has just been issued by Weber Costello Company 


which lists attractively most of the necessary auxiliaries of good teach- 
ing: globes, blackboards, crayon, erasers, compasses, protractors, maps, 
art paper, geometrical solids and surfaces, etc. This publication should 


be on the desk of every principal. 
requesting the company whose address is Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


Copies will be provided those so 


PROJECT SHEETS 
ART CLASS 


ART CLASS PROJECT | ~~ 


SHEETS 


Send for this new series of art class project With every set of project sheets comes com- 
sheets which contain live, interesting ideas for plete information about brilliant Alphacolor 
the use of colored chalk. They suggest a va- colored chalk and about Alphatone paper — 
riety of classroom projects, suggest color har- two new products which bring a new facility 
monies as well as projects for Thanksgiving and inexpensiveness to classroom color expres- 
and Christmas seasons that will arouse the ion. This offer must be limited to the months 


enthusiasm of the entire class. of October and November, 1940. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO., Dept. PJ-94 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Enclosed find 25c for your series of 5 Art Class 
Project Sheets. 


Alphacolors Name 
are also available 

in 12-stick, gross, and Address 
Class-Pak boxes. City 


CREATIVE PRINTERS 
Layouts - Designs - Ddeas 


Williams Printing Co. 


Printers of the 


Peabody Journal 
of Education 
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American Universal Desk No. 333 


Picture a room 
in your school with 
desk-seats like these! 


EFRESHING beauty plus important improve- 
ments in sight-conservation, posture and 
comfort features, have won for the new Amer- 
ican Universal classroom seating the plaudits of 
distinguished educators. Actually, here, for the 
first time in the history of school seating, is equip- 
ment that is as modern and up-to-date as today’s 
educational ideals. You are invited to inspect 
these lines at your convenience. 


Crassaoom SEATING 
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RAPIDS. 


Write for our colorful new catalog of 
elementary workbooks. It’s free — 
there’s no obligation at all. 

This catalog describes workbooks 
in every subject at nearly every grade 
level. It will show you how to get still 
better teaching results, and at the 
same time cut hours off your usual 
work week. 


Just mail us a post card bearing the 
two words workbook catalog, to- 
gether with your name and address. 
We'll do the rest. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
ST. LOUIS . . . MISSOURI 
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NEW for Students of Education... 


BILLETT: Fundamentals of Secondary-School Teaching 

A basal book, with emphasis on the unit method, for the study and 
improvement of secondary-school teaching. In The Riverside Text- 
books in Education. $2.90 


KIRK: Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning Children 
This book presents workable methods of teaching reading to the 
slow-learning child, whether in the regular grade or in a special 
class. $1.50 


LINDQUIST: Statistical Analysis in Educational Research 


Dr. Lindquist makes available for the first time to students of educa- 
tion and psychology an exposition of the uses of analysis of variance 
in their field. The book presents and demonstrates the importance 
of small sample theory, and brings the student up to date on the 
logic of statistical inference. $3.00 


MOEHLMAN: School Administration. Its Development, Principles, and 
Future in the United States 

Based on a complete survey of practice and literature, this book sets 

forth a philosophy of administration in terms of the supreme pur- 

pose of education — instruction. $3.50 


RUSSELL AND JUDD: The American Educational System 
An authoritative and comprehensive introduction to the entire field 
of American education. It is written with the double aim of showing 
the present status of the American educational system and of orient- 
ing the major trends of its future development. $2.25 


THOMSON: The Factorial Analysis of Human Ability 
This book explains as non-mathematically as possible the chief fea- 
tures of factorial analysis useful for students and teachers in educa- 
tion and psychology and for research workers who wish to keep up to 
date with the latest research and techniques in testing. $3.75 
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Griffin, Laycock and Lines 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


J4 pags 


This bock has been prepared to offer practical aid to teachers in integrating mental 
hygiene with the various schcol activilies. The three collaboiating authors have had 
wide experience in the fields of education, psychology. psychiatry, and medicine. 


Whites 
ADMIMSTRATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


560 pages $3.25 
To help end the “Muddling Through” which public welfare services have undergone 
ever since the days of Hammurabi and Moses has been the purpose of this book. In it the 
author, who has had long, practical experience in the field and in teaching, clarifies the 


objectives and methods of operation and provides a sound basis for the training of young 
public welfare workers. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION... 


By THE COMMITTEE ON THE FUNCTION OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION, COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM, PROGRES- 
SIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Pus timely book, based upon long study, investigation, and experimentation 
on the part of a group of well-known specialists in the social sciences, 
education, and psychology, does two things: first, describes the basic tasks of 
the social studies as part of an integrated program of general education; and, 
second, suggests numerous realistic ways whereby social studies teachers may 
employ the resources at their present command to perform those social tasks 
more effectively The first part considers the role of general education in a 
democracy and the function of social studies as part of such education. Part II 
examines the needs of adolescents and shows how teaching in the field of the 
social studies can contribute to the meeting of such needs. Part IT] discusses 
social education and community living and the evaluation of student achieve- 
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